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Ihe Outlook 


Coal Comfort 


ARD work will get the country out of the mess into 
which it has. been plunged by the fuel crisis, but 
the work must be shared by everyone. That is 

the admonition we are constantly receiving from all 

quarters. No one will seriously complain about the 

Miners getting extra rations and other comforts, but if 

all other workers are expected to make up for lost time, - 
many of them on night shift and in poorly heated fac- 

tories, it is doubtful that their efforts can succeed, even 

with the’ best will in the world. 

In the aviation world the most serious aspect of the 
crisis is the delay in production. The industry was suffi- 
ciently hampered by the post-war effects of an ad- 
mittedly sound wartime policy. Members of the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors have done remarkably 
well in getting going after the change-over, and a very 
useful export trade is being built up. Competitors will 
not be slow to exploit this further handicap. 

So far as this journal is concerned, the fuel crisis has 
achieved what the Nazis failed to do. For two weeks 
Flight, in common with other weekly journals, has not 
been allowed to be published. Even during the Blitz 
we did manage to appear every week, occasionally per- 
haps a day or so late, but at any rate during the appro- 
priate week. From letters we have received it is evident 
that our readers realize that failure to appear was not 
our fault, and their sympathy, so frequently expressed, 
will, we hope, be extended to-us during the next few 
weeks. 

Not only must we, in order to ‘‘catch up,’’ condense 
Material which merits fuller treatment, but the paper 
situation is far from easy, and so we ere prevented from 
including extra pages to make up for those lost during 
the ‘‘ban.’’ Had that course been open to us, the next 
few issues would have been large ones. As it is, we are 
precluded from adopting this obvious remedy, and must 
be contedt to follow a gradual process. 


Urgently Required—Magie Carpets 

ANY quite reasonable and acceptable excuses 

can be found for the embarrassing position in 

which this country now finds itself, regarding the 
availability of larger-sized civil aircraft. There is no 
purpose, however, in excusing oneself to oneself, and 
it does nothing to. reduce the difficulties. It is encourag- 
ing to learn that the de-icing problems with the Vikings 
have now been overcome and that in this class we again 
have a satisfactory British aircraft in service. It will 
not require Flight to urge that the maximum effort be 
made to solve the present Tudor problems as soon as 
possible. No suitable alternative equipment exists, and 
days—even hours—elapsing before the start of Tudor 
services on the North Atlantic and Empire routes, are 
critically important. A lengthy discussion of the Tudor 
position, prepared in January but delayed due to the 
suspension of publication, is published in this issue. 

It was most difficult for those who planned our present 
civil transports to predict the requirements, and, broadly 
speaking, the specifications laid down were good. It is 
still nearly as difficult to decide what should be on the 
design boards at the present time, but more help can 
be expected from the Corporations now that they know 
better where they stand and have some post-war operat- 
ing experience. This country is still capable of produc- 
ing the best aircraft in the world, and muddling over 
the next brood of transports will not be readily tolerated. 
While there is still just enough time, let those who do the 
future planning of larger civil aircraft consider whether 
the designs we know about—one big flying-boat, one 
very large but conventional landplane and one high- 
speed transport of very advanced design—are sufficient 
provision for 1951 needs. Having experienced the crop 
of troubles that the first conventional batch of Brabazon 
types have produced, are we adequately prepared to 
face, if need be, corresponding ones from the larger and 
more complicated specifications ? 

B 
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Private Flying 
ORD NATHAN, the Minister of Civil Aviation, is 
taking a lot of advice one way and another. His 
recently appointed advisory committee under the 
the chairmanship of Mr. Whitney Straight will advise 
him on the development of private flying. The I.L.A.C. 
(Informal Light Aeroplane Committee), with Mr. Peter 
Masefield as chairman, has been looking into the types 
of aircraft likely to be wanted; and the Ultra Light Air- 
craft Association has been urging the claims of the very 
small and cheap machine. 

One would not have thought it would take so many 
people, thinking so hard, to kill private flying, which 
is what current reports of the Ministry’s intentions 
appear to promise. But perhaps all these committees, 
official and otherwise, will have exactly the opposite 
task, that of saving private flying. by dissuading the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation from bringing in the very 
drastic regulations which are reported to be in the 
offing. , 

Safety is the watchword nowadays at Ariel House. 
That is as it should be, so long as it is not achieved by 
stopping flying. That would, of course, be safest 
of all. One cannot help feeling that if.the would-be 
ab initio pilot is to spend 40 hours under instructor’s 
orders, and then 150 hours to complete instrument-flying 
training, the cost of becoming enough of a pilot to be 
considered safe for serious cross-country work will be so 
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CHECHAHCO : Developed for operation from Canadian snows this ski-shod version of the Miles Aerovan has lately been 
tested under appropriate conditions at Reading. Performance is little affected by the new undercarriage. 
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PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 

Publication of ‘ Flight’’ is resumed today after a lapse of two issues. 
H previous two issues of the journal were suspended in response to the national appeal to conserve coal and power. 
The need for the strictest economy in fuel still persists, and its effect on the manufacture of paper is likely to 
{ 


Every effort will be made to maintain our high standards but 
we would ask the indulgence of our readers and advertisers in taking any steps that-may be necessary to meet the 
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high that very-few people indeed will care to incur if 
at their own expense. 

Concurrently: with the higher cost of- becoming a pilot 
there will be a considerable rise in the-cost of aircraft, 
since the necessary blind-flying equipment will inevit- 
ably. be-both expensive and relatively heavy. It is diffi- 
cult to see how all:this-fits-in with the 1.L.A.C. estimated 
costs, which were based upon ‘‘1,000-off.’’ With regu- 
lations such as those which have been mentioned, no 
manufacturer is likely to lay down production on. this 
large scale, and on a smaller scale the cost per aircraft 
will go up, further restricting the number of pofential 
owners. So all this legislation. will only ensure that a 
couple of dozen of private owners are really ‘‘ safe.” 


In common-with other periodicals the 
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The Khyber Pass 


The Story of a Liaison Flight from the Empire Air Navigation 
School : Part I—The Halifax and Its Special Equipment : Some 
Navigational Items for the Future 
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“ Flight” photograph. 


By H. A. TAYLOR 5 . 


Air Navigation School of Shawbury probably pro- 

vides its personnel with the most exceptional oppor- 
tunity for getting around. A glance, for instance, at the 
list of flights made by the now retired Lancaster Avies J— 
duly tabulated in Flight of January: 30th—will give some 
general idea of the globe-trotting proclivities of this unit. 
For, although the primary function of the E.A.N.S. is that 
of training staff navigators and navigation instructors, it 
also has a test and development section through which new 
navigational techniques and instruments pass for detailed 
reports. 

The provision of such reports involve the E.A.N.S. air- 
crews in a deal of additional long-distance flying in all 
parts of the world, apart 
from the routine flying in- 


O* all the units in the Royal Air Force, the Empire 


voted to the work of plotting the fixes obtained by the 
use, say, of Consol transmissions, 

Needless to say, there are dozens of people at Shawbury 
whose duties never take them beyond the camp boundaries, 
but there is something of a chance for almost any member 
of the maintenance staff that he might be chosen to fly 
on one of the many trips. Such a job is certainly no 
sinecure, since, after sitting in the bowels of an aircraft for 
eight hours or so, the crew are called upon to attend to the 
daily inspection and to the refuelling, and may even find 
themselves with the strenuous job of replacing parts, more 
or less against the clock, so that the starting time for the 
next stage may not be delayed. But those who are lucky 
enough to go on such trips will-feel that they are doing 
a real and worth-while job of 
work—which is all that is 








volved in normal training. 
To the E.A.N.S. might fall, 
in one month, the work of 
rigorously testing some new 
kind of astro-position-line- 
plotting sphere; while in 
another month an_ aircraft 
might, in the course of 
various duties, be making 
long-period single - heading 
flights for the purpose of 
checking the accuracy . of 
pressure-pattern flying; dur- 
ing yet another month, some 
scores of hours might be de- 


in India. 





,* the invitation of the 
representative has recently spent a month flying with a 
R.A.F. Navigation Liaison Mission in India. 
the Empire Air Navigation School at Shawbury during January, 
and after a fast outward trip the remaining time was spent 
__ on visits to various R.I.A.F. and R.A.F. Squadrons and Stations 
From the E.A.N.S. point of view the primary object 
of the tour was to lecture on and demonstrate the latest 
navigational systems and items of equipment which are now 
being used in the Service, or’are in course of development. 
From Flight’s side, of course, the tour provided a quite unusual 
opportunity for the study not only of Service conditions in 
India and of modern navigational aids, but also of the 
problems which are met in airline and charter operation in 
India and the Middle East. 


needed as an incentive to pre- 
vide the Air Force with the 
manpower it still needs. But 
that is by the way. 


Instructional Liaison 


Certainly, and in spite of 
the fact that I had been 
stationed at Shawbury along- 
side the School at the main- 
tenance unit during six 
months of the war, I had no 
very clear idea of its ex- 
tremely wide ‘‘terms of 
reference’’ until, during a 


Air Ministry “ Flight’s’”’ 


The Mission left 
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recent month, I was lucky enough to be offered the 
opportunity of flying on a special navigational liaison 
mission to India. In this, a team of three instructors were 
led by W/C. R. T. Billett, the chief navigation instructor 
at Shawbury, in a Halifax VIB captained by S/L. J. S. 
Aldridge. By way of still further indicating the things 
that go on at Shawbury, it might be added that S/L. 
Aldridge had previously been the captain of Aries I on its 
penultimate flight before retirement, during which the 
- London-Karachi, London-Darwin and London-Wellington 
F.A.I. records were broken in the not-so-ordinary course 
of the outward journey of a liaison mission to Australasia 
last year. On this trip the team had been led by the Com- 
mandant of the School—A. Cdre. N. H. D’Aeth, C.B.E. 
No records were broken on our trip—such things require 
a certain amount of special planning, if only that involved 
in obtaining competitors’ licences—but, after hold-ups at 
Shawbury, both outward and homeward journeys: were 
made with a minimum of delay. Our best non-stop run 
with the Halifax was that between Lydda (Palestine) and 
Mauripur (Karachi), on. the outward journey, when the 
2,050 or so statute miles were covered in 8 hr 50 min, giving 
an average speed of about 232 m.p.h. More representa- 
tive, perhaps, was the time between Shawbury and Castel 
Benito, when a track nautical mileage of 1,413 was covered 
in 7 hr 8 min from take-off to landing—a block-to-block 
average of 198 knots (228 m.p.h.). 


Minor Snags 


The preliminary delays were hardly surprising, since the 
Halifax VIB—named Sirius in keeping with the E.A.N.S. 
system of nomenclature—had been sitting at a nearby 
maintenance unit for eighteen months or so before delivery. 
At Shawbury itself the man-power difficulty appeared, and 
the few available and always nameless bodies put in a 
prodigious number of hours, day and night, on the job 
of clearing the various snags. Once off the ground, how- 
ever, the Halifax gave surprisingly little trouble in some 
seventy hours’.flying, during which it was*necessarily given 
a minimum of attention. Apart from the turning of the 
starboard inner engine cowling during one take-off and 
the partial unserviceability of the automatic pilot on the 
latter part of the trip, the only serious trouble involved 
the failure, in succession, of three of the fuel booster pumps 
—no doubt as a direct result of the eighteen months of 
inactivity which these items had previously experienced. 
The pumps were necessary to safety since the engines were 
direct-injection Hercules 100s and were consequently left 
with their engine pumps alone both to supply the injectors 





The blister below carried the H2S scanner. 
down and the bomb-doors open. 
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“ Flight" photograph. 


Close quarters : With a crew of thirteen in the Halifax, space 
was at a premium and any position-changing tactics required 
' careful planning. 


and to lift the fuel from the tanks. We were lucky enough 
to notice the first signs of failure before arriving at an 
airfield within ten miles or so of a maintenance unit which 
actually carried a few of these almost unobtainable marks 
of pump. For the rest, the Halifax ran like clockwork, 
with the Hercules turning rhythmically together at 1,850 
r.p.m. or so during anything up to ten hours at a stretch. 

The first of the times and speeds already given was for 
a leg with a favourable wind component, but, even in 
still-air conditions, the Halifax got along very well indeed. 
At 1,850 r.p.m., and at an economical throttle setting to give 
2} Ib boost, the indicated air speed was always 170-175 





“Flight” photographs. 


Stripped of its war paint down to the bare metal, and with a fairing to replace the rear turret, the Halifax VIB became quite an 
attractive aircraft. 


When parked, incidentally, a Halifax’s flaps are always 
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knots. at 8,oooft—which gives 
something of the order of 198 
knots true, or 228 m.p.h. With 
a total complement of thirteen 
dies, their parachutes and 
ae Wests, luggage to cover a 
~ period of a month or more, and 
* all the odds and ends of special 
Yavigation equipment. installed 
“*im a more or less standard 
“bomber, a high standard of com- 
fort could hardly be expected on 
“long stages. One day, perhaps, 
‘the E.A.N.S. will be able to 
operate more specialized semi- 
civil aircraft which have. been 
designed and laid out for the 
' purpose of navigational training 
and liaison flying, when long 
distances are covered with com- 
paratively large crews. The 
provision of an aircraft for this 
and similar purposes would offer an interesting design 
exercise—particularly if efforts were made to provide 
lenty of endurance, with a performance capable, even, of 
long-distance record-breaking. 
Since the object of this liaison mission to India was that 
of demonstrating the latest navigational equipment and 
of lecturing on present methods and future developments 
“to the various British and Indian squadrons there, a very 
comprehensive selection of devices was installed in the 
below-deck forward navigators’ compartment in the 
Halifax. In addition, a reasonable reserve of spares for 
the various items had also, necessarily, to be carried. 
Amongst the “‘ fixed’’ items were the usual distant-read- 
ing compass, with its navigators’ dial and variation adjuster 
and two repeaters for the captain and the map-reader ; an 
H2S Mark III ; a radar altimeter ; Gee, Loran and Rebecca 
receivers with their cathode-ray indicators ; an air-mileage 
unit ; and an automatic position indicator. For the benefit 
of the many who are not aw fait with the operation and 
action of all of these various devices, it might be as well 
to describe them briefly—particularly as they may be men- 
tioned later-from time to time in the article. The “‘loose”’ 
navigation equipment included two averaging sextants and 
a sun compass. 











Compass Developments 


The distant-reading compass in the Halifax was one of 
the normal G.1 types in which the gyro-controlled master 
compass unit, pendulously mounted at the rear of the air- 
craft, transmits its readings to the various repeater dials, 
and also, when necessary, to radar equipment for orienta- 
tion. The particular example was not quite of the newest 
type, and was without the synchronization checking device 
fitted to later examples. With this last there is no need 
for a.member of the crew to go aft at the start of a flight 
or at other intervals in order to check the reading of the 
master unit against those of the repeaters. The D.R.C. 
equipment included a variation setter which, when adjusted, 
allows the repeaters to indicate true instead of magnetic 
courses. 

There are two improved versions of D.R.C. now coming 
along. One, known as the G.III, might be described as 
a practical combination of the original G.I. and G.II, or 
Sperry Gyrosyn. The second, the G.IV, is virtually a 
modified Gyrosyn which is being developed in two forms 
for bomber and fighter aircraft. Each of these, which 
also replace the standard directional gyro, is to be flown 
on test and the results compared before a final decision 
Is reached in the matter of production. In fact, they 
are probably by now already being given service 
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A typical representation—with a map of the area concerned—as seen in the plan position 
indicator of an H2S.. The more expert operator can pick up all essential landmarks and 
the picture is orientated by the Distant-Reading Compass so that north is always at the 


top of the screen. 


trials while installed in an Avro York. The Gyrosyn was 
briefly dealt with in Flight of October 31st, 1946, in the 
course of a description of the Sperry A.12 automatic pilot, 
of which it forms an essential part, and will be more 
fully described in Flight in the near future. Since these 
D.R.Cs. are dependent on the electrical supply, it has 
been necessary to develop also a new type of miniature 
compass for emergency use. This is normally stowed with 
a fitting ready to receive it arranged in any convenient 
position in front of the pilot. The prototype E.1, as it 
is known, is certainly a very pretty piece of work. 

The H2S is, of course, the radar map-reading device 
which was developed during the war for pin-pointing in 
blind. or dark conditions. The magnetron aerial, with its 
reflector, is installed in a blister under the belly of the 
aircraft and rotates to scan the area beneath and around 
the aircraft within a range of fifty or more miles. On the 
P.P.I. screen the time-base ‘‘spoke’’ revolves with the 
scanner, the centre point being that over which the air- 
craft is actually flying. As the ‘‘spoke’’ sweeps the 
screen, a picture is left behind on the the fluorescent 
surface which retains its form until re-swept, so providing 
an almost permanent picture. This picture is now orienta- 
ted by means of the compass readings which are fed into it, 
so that north is always at the top, and bearings can, con- 


sequently, be taken on any particular topographical 
feature. In general our H2S worked well when there were 


clear definitions, such as thos between land and water, 
and the range can be adjusted so that the area shown may 
have a diameter of anything from 2 to 160 miles; in fact, 
this last figure is somewhat theoretical, but the Mark III 
certainly covers satisfactorily an area with a diameter of 
some 50 miles or more. The later Mark IV version gives 
a more accurate picture with greater detail, but, with the 
shorter waves used, it tends to reflect such unwanted items 
as rain drops, and has not, so far, shown itself of practical 
use for air favigation. All manner of developments are 
possible, but the present equipment weighs about 800 lb 
and costs, one gathers, a somewhat unmentionable sum of 
money. 


Radar Altimeter 


In this country we have not at present any form of 
radar altimeter available, and the example in the Halifax 
was of American manufacture. The indications consist 
in this of a ‘‘ time base’’ in circular form on a screen dial 


marked in heights of.5,oooft per 360 deg. A permanent 
‘‘blip’’ is set against the zero reading, and the pulse- 
returns provide a second one at a point on the dial re- 
presenting the actual height above ground. This measur- 
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ing blip can be read accurately enough when flying over 
water or over level ground, but it is inclined to alter its 
shape disconcertingly when flying over surfaces of varying 
height. Useful though it may be to know one’s exact height 
above ground, the applications of the radar altimeter are 
concerned more with the hour-by-hour checking of baro- 
metric pressure against the readings of a normal altimeter 
on trans-oceanic flights and in the consequent obtainment 


™ 











The latest typ> of 
miniaturized Gee 
equipment (right), 
with its lattice-line 
counters, shown by 
compar:son along- 
side the present 
version. 





of navigational assistance from pressure-pattern position 
lines. 

Gee is now sufficiently well known to make a descrip- 
tion unnecessary. Briefly, however, ‘‘blips’’ on two 
horizontal time-bases are lined up, and their relative posi- 
tions measured after series magnification. The resultant 
figures provide, with the help of a lattice-line chart, an 
exact fix in any area covered by Gee transmitting stations. 
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Loran is merely a long-range version of Gee. . The third 
of the navigational radar items. mentioned, Rebecca, js 
used in conjunction with Eureka responder beacons which 
have, during the war, been installed at many points jp 
the world. The cathode-ray screen indication consists of 
a vertical time-base on which the position of a “‘ blip” in 
relation to a vertical scale provides an indication of the 
distance of the aircraft from the beacon, while its position 
on the left or right of the time-base shows approximately 
how far the beacon is to the left or the right of the air- 
craft’s heading. For blind-approach use Rebecca can work, 
of course, on a Babs beacon when greater local accuracy 
is required. : 

Present Gee equipment has a weight of approximately 
800 lb, but the latest miniaturized civil version is expected 
to have its weight reduced to rather less than 100 lb. The 
scanner window in this will be quite small and the chart- 
position figures will be directly recorded on counters as 
the lining-up adjustments are made. Eventually it is 
hoped that a hyperbolic computor will be developed, 
with the help of which actual ranges and bearings may be 
read off without the need for lattice-lined charts. This 
last is being developed. largely for the benefit: of pilots 
of single-seater aircraft. For these pilots, too, a light. 
weight navigation computor is being. produced as a de- 
velopment of the Automatic Position Indicator. 

The A.P.I. can be considered to be a logical extension 
of the Air Mileage Unit. In the latter the air pressure 
from the pitot head is directly balanced against an arti- 
ficial pressure produced by a motor-driven fan, so that 
the average speed of the motor provides either the true air- 
speed at any height within reason, or, if required, the true 
air mileage. The air mileage is fed into the Position In- 
dicator, which is also ‘‘ruled’’ by the varying compass 
headings, with the result that, by means quite beyond 
my powers of imagination, the latitude and _longittide 
appear as definite figures-on a pair of counters, The 
readings of these counters are periodically re-set manually 
when definite visual or other fixes are obtained; so that 


the result at any particular moment is accurate enough~ 


for normal navigational purposes. In due course, no 
doubt, drift effects will also be fed into the A.P.I. and the 
navigator will then become merely a. machine-minder so 
long as the equipment continues to function. — 


(To be continued) 





DEATH OF C. P. ROBERTSON 


ITH the death, on February 15th, of C. P. Robertson, 
O.B.E., Deputy-Director of Public Relations at the Air 
Ministry, the Press has lost a good friend and a kindly adviser. 
We on Flight had very close contacts with him right from the 
time of his appointment to the post of head of the Air Ministry 
News Section as an officer in 1918, and in the course of the years 
‘* Robbie ’’. accumulated an intimate 
knowledge of the workings of the Air 
Ministry and R.A.F. which was of 
great value. 

It was ‘‘ Robbie’’ who, in 1938, pre- 
pared the plan for an extensive Service 
P.R.O. organization which was put into 
operation on the outbreak of war and 
thus forged a link between the R.A.F. 
and the public, a link which, whatever 
may have been its shortcomings in in- 
dividual cases, was of considerable 
value ‘in letting the public know, 
through its Press, as much about the air 
war as could safely be told. 

Charles Pennyeook Robertson was 
born in Argyllshire in 1889. After a 
short period in the Civil Service he 
entered journalism, holding. many 
responsible posts until he joined the 
Lovat Scouts in 1916. The following year he transferred to 
the Royal Flying Corps and became a pilot. In 1918 he was 
as already mentioned, appointed head of the Air Ministry News 
Section, and when the post became a civilian one in 1919 he 
was appointed Press Officer. On the creation, in 1940, of the 
Directorate of Public Relations, he was made Deputy-Director, 


, 





C. P. Robertson, 
O.B.E. 


a post which he held until his death. He received the M.B.E. 
in 1929 and the O.B.E. in 1939. In spite of poor health for 
many years, C. P, Robertson attended to business if it was 
humanly possible, and it was this devotion to duty which took 
him from his bed to the committee meeting at which he 
collapsed. 

Robertson leaves a widow, three sons and a daughter, to 
whom we extend our sincere sympathy. 


VICKERS’ ANSWER TO ICING 
Ae we go to press, details become available of extensive flying 
tests in icing conditions made by Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Ltd., in co-operation with B.E.A. As a result: of modifica- 
tions to the elevators, an increase in the flow of de-icing fluid 
and an extension of de-icing elements on the Viking, the A.R.B, 
on March 3rd approved the aircraft for service in all conditions 
of icing. With B.E.A.’s Captain Jones in command, accom- 
panied by Captain Summers, Vickers’ chief test pilot, Mr. 
Edwards, chief designer, Mr. Cox and an A.R.B. representa- 
tive, Viking G-AHPG made in all twelve flights in severe icing 
conditions. Results showed that the modified T.K.S. system is 
effective as an anti-icing and de-icing system, and that from 
the handling point of view the Viking is now very satisfactory. 
Keen observers will notice differences in the elevators which 
now have a thickened chord at the trailing edge and have 4 
larger horn balance on the starboard side than on the port, 
B.E.A. find that normal flyifig characteristics have been im- 
proved by the modifications, the elevators being slightly heavier 
but. more positive to handle. For the time being, one nacelle 
fuel tank will be sacrificed to carry 62 gallons of fluid, thus 
reducing fuel capacity to 692 gallons, which is still, however, 
plenty for B.E.A.’s present services. It is estimated that the 
Vikings will be back in service in fair numbers by April 2oth: 

Full details of the tests will be published next week. 
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HERE 
AND 


LB PARAFFIN/HR/LB DRIFT: 

Two W2/700 gas turbines mounted on 

a railway truck to clear snowdrifts on 

the London and North Eastern Rail- 

way. A 75-yard drift near Grantham 
was cleared in five minutes. 


Aerofair 1947 


Res Air Ministry, the Ministry of 
Supply and the Admiralty will be 
represented at the international air ser- 
vice exhibition ‘‘ Aerofair 1947,’’ which 
will be held at Utrecht, probably in the 
middle of May. 


Whirling Upwards : 
AN unofficial height record for heli- 
copters is claimed by Major Ernest 
Cassel, a test pilot of the U.S.A.A.F., 
for a climb to 18,850ft in a standard 
Sikorsky B5a. R 
The official record is held by Karl 
Bode, of Germany, who reached 11,243ft 
in 1939. 


Death of Sir William Brown 


WE deeply regret to record the death 
of Sir William Brown, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Air, at 
Monkseaton, Northumberland. He en- 
tered the Civil Service in 1918 and during 
the 1939-45 war went to Washington as 
Chief Technical Adviser to the British 
delegation conducting oil negotiations in 
the United States. 

Sir William is succeeded by Sir James 
Barnes, who has been Deputy Under- 
Secretary since 1943, and who acted as 
Permanent Under-Secretary during Sir 
William’s illness. Mr. F. H. Sandford 
has been appointed to the post of Deputy 
Under-Secretary vacated by Sir James’s 
promotion. 


Mayoral Encouragement 


ne ftying instruction for local boys 
and girls between the ages of 17 and 
20 years will be provided for under a 
scholarship fund opened by the Mayor 
of Hove, Councillor Capt. H. C. Andrews. 

Capt. Andrews is appealing to other 
mayors throughout the country to start 
similar schemes. The support of the Air 
Ministry is being sought. 


As Others See Us 


UR French contemporary l’Echo des 

Ailes, in publishing a description of 
the A.W.52 with due acknowledgment to 
Flight, prefaces it with the tollowing 
remarks: ‘‘ Before proceeding to this 
study, we want to pay tribute to Eng- 
lish aeronautical technicians. Our friends 
on the other side of the Channel practise 
a sort of modesty which leads them to 
describe in very simple words the re- 
markable things they do. In their re- 
views there is nothing which smells of 
propaganda. They*merely bring to light 
the facts, and even when these are sensa- 
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tional the tone is not raised. This is 
an attitude too rare in these days for us 
not to point it out.’’ 


Fire in Denmark 
ENMARK’S only private aircraft fac- 
tory, Skandinavisk Aero Industri, 
makers of K.Z. aircraft, has been par- 
tially destroyed by fire and fifty com- 
plete machines ready for delivery were 
also burnt. Damage is estimated at 

about £50,000, ‘ 


Skystreak Power 


GENERAL ELECTRIC turbine jet 
(not a liquid-fuel rocket as in the 
Bell XS-1) powers the 9,750-lb Douglas 
Skystreak transonic research aircraft 
‘‘unveiled’’ recently. The span is 
25ft, and 500 Ib of recording instruments 
are carried. Speeds from 550-850 m.p.h. 
will be attempted. 


B.E.A.C. Appointment 


ORMAN D. RYDER, who for the 

past six years has held a wartime 
staff appointment on Flight, has now 
taken the place of Bruce Skinner as 
assistant news editor of British European 
Airways. Mr. Skinner has been trans- 
ferred to the English Division as Press 
officer at Speke. 


Double Honours 


Le longest non-stop flight yet made 
by a fighter was completed at New 
York last Friday when the North Ameri- 
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on this high-altitude 
flying.” 


‘“‘He’s mad 





can P82 twin Mustang Betty Jo touched 
down 14 hr 33 min after leaving Hono- 
lulu, 4,978 miles away. This speaks 
equally well of the P-82, its twin 
Packard-built Rolls-Royce Merlins and 
the crew of two. Betty Jo, illustrated 
in Flight of February 13th, was named 
after the wife of Lt. Col. R. E. Thacker, 
the pilot, who occupied the port cockpit. 


News in Brief 


HREE “‘tropicalized’’ Czechoslovak 
light sports aircraft are to start on a 
good will flight to Capetown early next 
month, one of them being in the hands 
of a woman pilot. 
* * * 

Mr, Geoffrey Dorman, who last year 
reorganized the information bureau of 
the Royal Aero Club and now has his 
office at Londonderry House, has com- 
piled complete lists of speed, height, and 
distance records since they were first 
officially observed under F.A.I. rules in 
1906, in addition to a wealth cf other 
historic aviation data going back to 
1897. 

* * * 

America’s first air journey—a 15-mile 
balloon trip made in 1793 by Jean Pierre 
Blanchard from Philadelphia to a point 
near Woodbury, N.J.—was “‘re-en- 
acted ’’ last month by a helicopter be- 
longing to Helicopter Air Transport, 
Inc., to commemorate the 154th anniver- 
sary. Characters in the costume of the 
period took part in the celebrations. 

- * + 

The ‘‘ father’’ of the Herts and Essex 
Aero Club, Mr. G. W. Frogley, who died 
at the age of 70 recently, will be greatly 
missed at Broxbourne. It was due to his 
encouragement and support that the club 
was formed in 1930 and that his sons 
Roger and Arthur were given their 
chance of operating their aircraft from 
th> paternal land. Mr. Frogley was the 
prime mover in the post-war reopening of 
the club in May, 1946. 

* * + 

When the Rubazote flooring was exam- 
ined at the end of the ‘‘ Britain Can Make 
{t’’ exhibition, it was found to be in 
excellent condition, Like its companion 
product Onazote, which is well known 
in aviation, this material should find 
many applications owing to its impervi- 
ousness to moisture, insects and bacteria. 
The Expanded Rubber Co., Ltd., point 
out that at the end of the exhibition 
nearly a million-and-a-half pairs of feet 
had walked over the Rubazote. 
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Progress with Production : 
Modifications : 


THILE those who know—and a lot of those who 
don’t—talk about high-speed high-altitude trans- 
ports, jet flights across the Atlantic, and passen- 

ger travel at 500 or more m.p.h., there are some others who 
wonder what is happening on our airlines now and what 
the position is with several post-war passenger machines 
already produced in this country. From the mass of-in- 
formation printed daily about American and British air- 
lines, and the transports they fly or would like to fly in the 
future, it is very hard to form a picture of what is really 
going on. In particular, the long delayed appearance of 
the Avro Tudors on our passenger 
routes has given rise to comment, 
some at least of which has been ill- 
informed. Even at this late hour the 
most recent carefully worded an- 
nouncement regarding the Tudor Is is 
only that ‘‘B.O.A.C. propose to 
operate Tudor Is over the North 
Atlantic.’’ It has been whispered, we 
believe, that it is also proposed to 
operate Tudor IIs on the Empire 
routes. 

The Tudor I prototype first flew on 
June 14th, 1945, and on March roth, 
1946, the Tudor II followed suit. Both 
fuselages were, of course, shells at this 
time, and much remained to be added 
in the way of fittings and equipment. 
Descriptions of the two aircraft were 
given in Flight dated June 28th, 1945, 
and March 28th, 1946, respectively. 

The present position regarding con- 
struction of Tudor Is is that the proto- 

_type arid all 22 ordered have left the 
works and are either completed or in 
the final-erection stages in the hangars 
at Woodford, from which in wartime 







Marks and Layouts : 
Atlantic and Empire Services : 


Production (upper) and prototype 

Tudor Is do not differ appreciably 

in appearance excepting for the 
shape of. fin and. rudder. 
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emerged 40 to 50 Lancasters a week. Readers will remem- 
ber that the Avro company has three main works in the 
Manchester area: Chadderton, where Tudor fuselages are 
produced, together with Yorks, Avro XIXs, etc. ; Newton 
Heath, where Tudor wings and centre-sections are pro-% 
duced ; and Woodford, where main units are assembled: and’ 
aircraft are flight-tested.. Only three Tudor Is, or more cor! 
rectly two Is and a I{I, had been collected up to the middie 
of January and three more had been awaiting collection 
some weeks, Of those collected, the III is the first of two 
V.V.I.P. machines which are being specially fitted out by > 
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» A.W.A., and the two Is have been allocated by the M. of 
75- to B.O.A.C, One of these, with a Tudor-trained 
~ B.O.A.C. crew, has recently completed a development flight 
‘on the Africa route. Since January a. fourth Tudor has 
been collected and christened Elizabeth of England. Six- 
® teen of the production Tudor Is will probably be allocated 
™ to B.O.A.C. and three with longer fuselages will go to 

/B.S.A.A. 


How Many Marks ? 


A word on marks of Tudor would not be out of place at 
‘this point. Avros are somewhat alarmed that no~ fewer 
» than seven marks have already developed out of two or 
» three basic designs, giving the impression that there have 
» been major structural changes. Certainly there have been 
many changes in the design and layout of furnishings and 
: equipment to suit the whims and changing requirements 
of the customers, and this is one of the reasons for the 
‘late appearance of the Tudors, but structures have not 
’ been much altered. It has been suggested that the original 
Tudor I should be called the Long-Range or Transatlantic 
Tudor and the II the Short-Range Transcontinental Tudor, 
“these two types then being subdivided by mark numbers. 
- The seven passenger-carrying marks existing at present 
are listed below, and in addition a Tudor II Freighter and 
‘an experimental jet Tudor II are contemplated. 


Tudor I = B.O.A.C. de luxe (long-range with short 
fuselage). : 

Tudor II = B.O.A.C. de luxe (transcontinental with long 
fuselage). 


Tudor III = V.V.I.P. version of Tudor I. 





Tudor IV I with 6ft extension to nose section for 
B.S.A.A. 

Tudor V = II as equipped for B.S.A.A. 

Tudor VI = II as equipped for F.A.M.A. (Argentine Air- 
ways). 


Tudor VII = II with Hercules engines. 

Presumably the experimental Tudor II to be fitted with 
four Nene engines might be called the Tudor VIII, and 
still another mark must be found for the Tudor IIs repor- 
ted ordered as transports for the R.C.A.F. These would 
be Canadian-built. Similar transports have also been 
considered by the Australian Air Staff. 


The Hercules engine nacelles of the second Tudor II blend well with the fuselage lines. 
installation. 
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For readers’ records, the registration numbers of the pro 
duction Tudor Is from 1 to 22, omitting the two V.V.I.P 
aircraft, are: G-ACRE, D, F (Elizabeth of England), G, 
H, J, K, C, I, L and then G-AHNH, I, L, N, M, O, 

J, K, P, the last three being the B.S.A.A. extended-nose 
aircraft to be called Star Lion, Star Tiger and Star Panther 
respectively. 

The Mk IV Tudors are arranged to carry 32 passengers, 
and it may be that this make-do 6ft-longer Tudor will prove 
to be the best for its job of the three main types. The top 
of the crew compartment is perforated with flat astro-ports, 
astro-navigation being very important for the South Ameri- 
can route on which navigational aids become particularly 
scarce below Lisbon. It is not exactly a modification likely 
to be welcomed by the pressure experts. 

Important structural changes which have been made to 
the Tudors are the re-design of the fin and rudder to give 
increased area; the enlarging and re-shaping of the main 
wing fillets, and lengthening of the inboard engine nacelles 
(entailing a small flap modification) to improve drag and 
handling characteristics. The shorter undercarriage legs 
can also be seen in the comparative photographs of proto- 
type and productions Is. The taller tail fin and rudder were 
not considered essentials at the time, but as internal equip- 
ment looked like delaying Tudor delivery for several 
months, it seemed better to anticipate 1951 A.R.B. require- 
ments rather thah to withdraw the aircraft from service 
later. 

Recently announced defects in the I which came to light 
during the B.O.A.C. trial flights in Africa will necessitate 
further .structural modification. As reported in our issue 
of February 13th, they are: tail buffeting within certain 
speed ranges in bumpy conditions ; pronounced tendency to 
swing on take-off; and high fuel consumption (reduced 
range). 

The Tudor wing may be described as a stiffened-up ver- 
sion of the Lancaster wing, and the cause of the tail buffet- 
ing can therefore be traced chiefly to the junction of this 
well-proved structure with the fat fuselage of the Tudor. 
A remedy will be sought in aerodynamical modifications, 
entailing the re-shaping of wing-root fairings and the tails 
of the inboard engine nacelles. It may also be necessary 





This is at present regarded as a trial 
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to alter the shape of the wing trailing edge near the fuse- 
lage. The Tudor II is reported to be more docile than the 
Tudor I, and the troubles experienced with the I will not 
therefore necessarily devélop in the II. The aim is now to 
push back the speed at which buffeting occurs to approxi- 
mately the stalling speed, and at the same time improve 

.the drag characteristics and so increase the A.M.P.G. 
figure. 

The fuel consumption figure specified for the Tudor I 
was 1.2 A.M.P.G., while that recorded at Boscombe was 
1.12. The Avro company believe that aerodynamic im- 
provements will now bring the figure up to 1.17.. The 
Merlin engines are understood to have shown signs of over- 
heating at very weak settings, but it is thought that with 
development the economy may be improved, and a final 
figure for the Tudor I of 1.3 A.M.P.G. achieved. 


Direction on Take-off 


A cure for the take-off swing may be harder to find. The 
original modification to the fin and rudder presumably had 
something to do with this as well as the meeting of A.R.B. 
asymmetric requirements, and had there been a ready solu- 
tion to the swing, action would already have been taken. It 
has been said that the more pronounced swing experienced 
during the trial flight in Africa was caused by the increased 
flap (authorized for high-temperature low-density condi- 
tions) blanketing the tail surfaces. This probably had its 
effect, but as some trouble was experienced even on the 
more normal take-offs, it does not seem likely that the 
increased setting of flaps can be the whole cause of the 
trouble. 

One of the greatest single problems for Avros has been 
the development of cabin-conditioning equipment. . The 
design of the fuselage structure for pressurized flight was 
a creditable achievement. The only modifications required 
after extensive ground pressure tests were the addition of 
two stays to the cockpit roof structure, just behind the 
wind-screen frame members, and the use of lighter gauge 
formers in the nose—the first ones having proved unneces- 
sarily heavy. 





vides ample space for luxurious furnishings. 


(Left) The spacious, well-lighted, tunnel-like cabin of the Tudor II pro- 
Most passengers have a very 
good vig (Right) Absence of internal structure in the outer wing of the 

“Tudor facilitates the stowage of large, flexible fuel tanks. 
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Heating, compressing, filtering and. other units have been 
a different story. First, compressor bearings were not: oil. 
sealed and glass wool was not available for silencing. After 
several apparently successful tests, however, an official’ 
and public trial flight in a pressurized cabin was arranged) 
Unfortunately on ~ this 
occasion some ail crept 
through the bearing and 
on to the textile substitute 
for glass wool. Spon- 
taneous combustion and 
smouldering resulted as 














On its African development 
flight the B.O.A.C. Tudor I 
visited Almaza airfield, 
Cairo. 














altitude increased, hence the partial ‘‘kippering’’ ot 
Ministry officials and members of the Press. 

Heaters contributed to Avro’s troubles by occasionally 
blowing out, sometimes at 10,o0oft, other times at:25,oo00ft, 
in an irritating and inconsistent manner. They have been 
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a for discussion are capacity and performance. 
» ability of the Tudor Is for North Atlantic service is often 
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enlarged and improved, the Tudor I now having a heater 


| as large as that originally specified for the II, and more 
p work has still to be done on them. During development, 
the bearings for the mixer fans supplied to the company 


proved to be unable to deal with their load and a re-design 
with considerably larger bearings was necessitated. Finally, 
the silencing baffles, in spite of their rigidity and thick 
section, showed signs of failure, and this was. traced to an 
unsuspected hammering from the airflow. 

Development work and re-design of this sort takes months 
to complete, and the work and delays cost someone a lot 
of money, In spite of troubles, however, more than 150 
hours of pressurized: flying at 25,oooft or over have been 
completed. Humidity has now to be dealt with. 

Several Tudor Is have now been finished except for the 
incorporation of modifications necessitated by ‘the B.O.A.C. 
reports, and certain other changes, of which one will prob- 
ably be the replacement of all petrol pipes as a remedy for 
the contraction of the present: material used for’ these 
components which appears after a period of service. 

Turning to Tudor IIs, the position is not very encourag- 
ing. Primarily, labour and material shortages are keeping 
production down to a trickle. Tudors have no priority. 
Of a comparatively large order of 79 (which may be 
teduced to 50) the first prototype is, of course, completed 
and flying, and the second—a fuselage only—is success- 
fully undergoing extensive pressure tests at Chadderton. 
The third, or first production Tudor II, has reached the 
final erection stage and should fly quite soon. Components 
for those following up to number thirteen are in hand. 
The registration numbers are G—-AGSU and SV for the 
prototypes and G—AGRX, Y, Z. Then G—AGPA to E 
for the production models down: to number ten. Con- 
ditioning equipment should no longer cause delays, and 
no major structural alterations are contemplated; delivery 
therefore depends chiefly on the availability of men and 
material, the clearing up of any remaining aerodynamic 
weaknesses, and the quick settlement and standardization 
of equipment and interior layout by the customers. The 
proportion of the. available labour at Avros devoted to 
York production for Transport Command is still high. 


Employment and Performance 


So much for production. ~The next subjects which call 
The suit- 


questioned, chiefly on range and economic grounds. On 
range alone there would be little difficulty, using the 
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present London-New York route via Rineanna and Gander, 
but it would not be possible to operate direct. The indirect 
total mileage is 3,450 miles while the direct is over 3,000, 
so there is much less distance saved by a non-stop journey 
than one might think. The Tudor Is’ 3,600 mile range 
(in B.O.A.C. form) would be sufficient for the 1,980. mile 
Ireland-Newfoundland hop. It has now been decided that 
Tudors will serve on the Montreal route and not operate 
to New York, this route being left to the B.O.A.C. Ameri- 
can Constellations or later Stratocruiser replacements. On 
the Montreal service the Tudors will be in competition with 
similarly (Merlin) powered Canadian DC—4Ms. 


North Atlantic Service 


Economically, the picture of the de luxe B.O.A.C.- 
planned Tudor I, arranged to carry only twelve passengers, 
trying to compete at standard rates on a North Atlantic 
service, is absurd. However,- there are probably more 
than enough Government officials travelling to America to 
justify the service. If so, costs may be covered by intro- 
ducing a first-class fare. Additionally, and speaking more 
seriously, any monetary loss still ‘incurred could reason- 
ably be charged against the experience-gained account. 
West to east Atlantic bookings have lately fallen well 
below the estimates of American airline companies, and 
should the outward bookings also fall off it might yet 
prove preferable to fly ten passengers very comfortably in 
a twelve-place cabin than ten less comfortably in a 
42-seater 

Whoever the lucky people may be who fly in thé 
B.O.A.C. Tudor Is, there is no doubt that they will at 
least have’a comfortable journey. The spacious layout is 
distinctly luxurious by comparison with the more commercial 
air liners. A division of the total weight of furnishings 
by the number of passengers carried produces a figure of 
300lb per person, per trip. It is probable that posterity 
will decide that the most appropriate application of this 
excellent aircraft was as V.V.I.P. transport for the Prime 
Minister. 

The Avro company offer a 24-passenger standard version 
of the Tudor I with a range of*3,250 miles and only 160lb 
per head devoted to furnishings, Still another arrange- 
ment is that ordered by B.S.A.A., a company noted’ for 
knowing just what it wants im its aircraft, and for its 
determination to try to run as a financially sound concern. 
As previously mentioned, this version, known as the Tudor 
IV, has a fuselage of increased length, an extra 6-foot 
section having been inserted in front of the wing leading- 
edge. Accommodation is to be provided for 32 passengers, 
and the range will be about 2,800 miles.’ Furnishings again 
show a per capita weight reduction at 128 lb, but this does 
not mean that comfort has been neglected. The Mk. IV 


















This Tudor IT does not seem to have heard of the swing-bug reputed to attack large, tail-wheel transports 
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should be an admirable interim aircraft for B.S.A.A. ser- 
vices, and the first should be delivered for trials in a few 
weeks’ time. 

Transcontinental Tudors for B.O.A.C., fitted-out to 
carry 40 passengers by day and 22 by night, are also 
luxurious. Alternative Tudor II arrangements are found 
in the standard 4o-seater day, and the 60-seater day ver- 
sions.. The ranges and payloads for the three are quoted 
as follows: 


Range Payload 
(miles) (Ib) 

De Luxe 4o-seater B.O.A.C. 2,200 9,511 
i 1,900 11,461 
Standard 4o-seater day 2,450 9,354 
1,960 11,644 
Standard 60-seater day .. 1,760 13,985 
1,470 15,805 


The all-up weight of the Tudors was originally planned 
at 76,ooolb. It has now been raised to 80,o0o0lb and will 
probably finish at about 82,o0olb. Avros say this is the 
result of operators’ modifications and power-plant weight, 
the figures being: extra equipment, 675lb; furnishings, 
1,440lb; power plant, 800lb; additions to structure to 
cope with the increases, 1,ooolb—total 3,9151b. 

Aircraft of this size need long runways with good sur- 
“faces and a lot of take-off power, and none of these require- 
ments is entirely available. With the present take-off 
power of 4x1,725 b.h.p. delivered by the Rolls-Royce 
Merlin 621s, there should be no trouble with take-off from 
the main European airfields, but on the Empire routes 
the situation is rather different. The airfields are by no 
means all large or first-class, and the few available for 
diversions which might have to be used in an emergency 
are second-rate. In addition, some of the main fields are 
several thousand feet above sea level, and on these the 
power-at-take-off problem would be aggravated. Ideally, 
for operations from such airfields, the four engines of the 
Tudor II should each give at least 2,000 h.p. for take-off, 
and the range should be such that if weather prevented 


a landing at one of the main stopping points it would be ~ 


possible to overfly and land at the next. 


Possibilities of Flight Refuelling 


In searching for answers to the range and take-off prob- 
lems, should they prove acute on some routes, the possi- 
bility of flight refuelling has not been overlooked, and 
B.O.A.C., perhaps reluctantly, have lately shown more 
interest in such proposals. The advocates of flight refuel- 
ling assume interception, link-up and transfer problems to 
have been solved. They are able to quote most attractive 
features for the scheme, and have good answers for most 
of the questions and doubts. Figures have been calculated 
for several air routes operating Tudors, and on these, in 
addition to the ability to fly very long distances without 
landing, by refuelling once or twice in flight, more im- 
portant advantages are suggested. For example, on the 
Azores to Bermuda route, a Tudor I could operate with a 
full complement of 32 instead of 15 passengers, and could 
take off at only 74,000 lb a.u.w. This would be achieved 
by one flight refuelling just under 400 miles after take-off, 
1,167 gallons being transferred. Another example is for 
the London to Gander stage of the North Atlantic cross- 
ing. In this instance flight refuelling would bring the stage 
within the capacity of the Tudor II carrying a good propor- 
tion of its maximum payload and with a reduced original 
take-off weight. 

There is another problem which may confront B.O.A.C. 
on the Empire routes, and that is the ability of the air- 
field surface to bear the weight of the Tudors, Being a 
tail-wheel aircraft, practically all the 80,o00lb of its weight 
is carried on the two main wheéls. In this respect large 
tricycle aircraft, as standardized in America, are rather 
better placed in that the weight is more evenly distri- 

























A recent view of one of the B.O.A.C Tudor Is. The large 

- wing root fairing, which may need to be further modified, 

is clearly shown. Later inboard engine nacelles will probably 
extend beyond the wing trailing edges. 





buted over the three wheels. Incidentally, the original 
conception for the Tudor designs included nose-wheel 
landing gear, but for reasons which appeared good at that 
quick-production-of-interim-transports period the. more 
conventional tail-wheel was adopted for this first large 
post-war design. Such a major modification as a change 
to nose-wheel undercarriage would not now be justified. 
In view of these considerations, the position now seems 
to be that Tudor IIs could operate only as far east as Cal- 
cutta or on the Africa route, as far south as Nairobi. 

For B.S.A.A., the layout of the Tudor V will be for 
44 day passengers or 28 seated and 8 sleeping by night. 
This is very similar to the standard 48 day-passenger lay- 
out, but the crew arrangements are to be altered, the flight 
engineer being eliminated and his work being undertaken 
by other members of the crew. 

As mentioned earlier, the gudor VII, second flying pro- 
totype, is an experimental aircraft with Bristol Hercules 
120 engines. Hercules 262s (1,920 h.p. for take-off) are 
specified, and later in the year it is expected that both 
Merlins and Hercules giving 2,000 h.p. or more for take- 
off will be available. This will presumably entail the use 
of very high-grade fuel for short periods. 

There is no doubt that Hercules engines look very well 
when installed in the Tudor II, and their higher take-off 
rating may be an important immediate advantage. The 
exhaust arrangements will also probably result in a quieter 
cabin 

In that the standard. Rolls-Royce Universal power plant 
installation will take a Griffon engine in place of the Merlin, 
this might also be considered as a possibility. The Griffon 
has an exceptionally good specific consumption figure, and 
military units give 2,000 h.p. or over for take-off. Civil 
Griffons, the II, and 61 and 62, are now under develop- 
ment, although no specific installation has been announced. 

It seems that the completion of the Tudor II contract is 
likely to take a long time; Labour and material shortages 
will be the main cause, but final decisions as to equipment 
and power plant which have still to be made, may result 
in further delays. Production of the power plants must also 
proceed without priority. a 















Radio and Radar 


Much of the radio and radar equipment has beefi provi- © 
sionally standardized, and for the B.O.A.C. Tudor II the ~ 
percentage of the A.U.W. at present taken up is only just — 
1. Thus Sir Robert Watson-Watt’s estimated figure of 
1.39 per cent given in his lecture this time last year, and 
considered reasonable, appears to have been reduced. How- ~ 
ever, at that time the A.U.W. of the Tudor II was under-> 
quoted, and more equipment may yet be added. The ™ 
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items and weights making up the total of 875 lb fixed and 
emovable equipment are as follows: 

















Fixed |Removable 
item Weight Weight 
) T.R. 1154-1155 ine aerials and D.F. Ib lb 
| loop). ‘ 204 229 
| T.R. 1196- 1464 Re me ‘= 14 35 
Intercommunication .. 24 25 
i} R.1598-1599, AN/ARN.4 (Beam Ap- ° 
f| proach Equip.) ; : 48 44 
h} A.R.I. 5594 Rebecca Mk. IL. fed 60 110 
=} Radio Altimeter ett og 10 22 
| ‘Alternator and system aie st 50 — 
410 Ib 465 lb 








Operating Costs 


A representative analysis of operating costs was made 
about nine months ago by the Avro company for the 
Tudor I and II over a stage distance of 2,700 miles and at 
a cruising height of 10,oooft. These are summarized here 
to give an indication of such costs to readers unfamiliar 
with airline operation. Basic assumptions were: 2,000 hr. 
per annum for five years of life, 100 per cent load factor, 
and 3,550 miles still-air range. Without going into great 
detail, costs in f per hour are included as below. 

The resultant direct flight costs per ton-mile work out 
at: Tudor I—15.90d; Tudor Il—z24.83d. It should be 
noted that 2,700 miles is near to the optimum range of 
the Tudor I on a cost basis, but the Tudor II would give 
lower costs over shorter distances. Since these estimates 
were made, the cost of a Tudor has increased nearly 
too per cent over the early contract price of £64,000, and 
the Tudor II, which*was originally to cost some £4,000 
less than the I (because nearly four times as many were 
ordered)*may now work out more expensive than the I. 
Using later cost estimates it is necessary to add between 
3d and 4d per mile to the Tudor I resultant ton-milé costs 
below and between 5d and 6d to the Tudor II costs. This 
also makes some allowance for increased maintenance 
costs. 

More recent direct operating costs have been calculated 
for the Tudor II for optimum cruising speeds at 10,000 and 
20,o00ft. The annual utilization figure has been raised 
to 3,000 hours, and the engine life is assumed to be 6,000 
hours. Fuel is calculated at 1s 64d per gallon and oil at 
4s per gallon. A figure of only 11d per short ton-mile is 
obtained at 20,oooft at maximum payload conditions, and 
Is 4$d per short ton-mile at maxinium still-air range. 
The corresponding figures at 10,oooft are 113d and ts 6d 
per short ton-mile. Allowance has been made for fifteen 
minutes’ taxying, take-off, climb, descent, and one hour 
for circuits, finally leaving eighty gallons reserve fuel. It 
is pointed out that direct operating costs do not vary 
very much with block speeds or cruising speeds, the effect of 


“Elizabeth of England ’’ B.O.A.C. Tudor I, after the christening ceremony at London airport. 





















The second prototype Tudor II, now aa to fly, is fitted with 
four Bristol Hercules 120 engines. The'extra power will be 
especially welcome for take-off. 


increasing the cruising speed being to reduce the range, 
the cost per ton-mile remaining substantially the same. 











Item Todor I | Tudor 1 | 

Aircraft depreciation .. a as £7-19 £6.75 
Airframe maintenance st wi 5.85 6.17 
Aircraft engines eg ee ee 3.20 3.00 
Engine maintenance .. ee es 2.39 2.50 
Interest on capital .. a es 1.20 1.13 
Passenger services Pe 2.40 2.10 
Crew pay rie eee 6.6 7.48 7.48 
Fuel $4 we ‘ais én <4 14.86 15.28 

Total a es wb as £44-57 £44.41 

















World development and production of large, high-speed 
transports has fallen behind expectations and estimates, 
particularly in this country, but it is to be hoped that the 
operational difficulties mentioned above will not consti- 
tute more than a temporary problem to B.O.A.C. Tudors 
I and II, with any remaining equipment or handling snags 
eliminated, should both have their attractions to the 
operators who ordered them, for the five years and 10,000 
hours which is estimated as their useful life, provided 
they are used over suitable distances and from reasonably 
good airfields. 

Little more than the bare announcement of an order 
is known about Nene-powered Tudors, but one good 
reason for the order is that a number of establishments 
need a high-altitude jet-powered aircraft for research. The 
tremendous demand for the Nene Lancastrian has given 
an indication of requirements in this connection. Such 
aircraft will enable many of the gaps in our knowledge of 
high-altitude, high-speed flight to be filled-in, and many 
of our present theories to be confirmed or exploded by 
experience. 














FLIGHT 


This fine study of VL.246, the King’s personal aircraft, shows up 
pleasantly purposeful and clean lines of the Viking. The photogra 
was taken above the Englisly snow-clouds before the four Ro 
machines departed for the warmer and clearer skies of South Af 


NE of the chief reasons underlying the choice of 
Vikings for the Royal Family’s tour in South Africa 
is the extremely high safety factor of this type ; not 

the least consideration being its ability to come to rest in 
a start-to-stop distance of 1,700 yards with an engine cut 
at take-off, or, alternatively, to continue climbing on one 
engine only. Further, in the event of a necessary landing 
with undercarriage up, the immensely strong keel structure 
forming the floor of the freight hold is well able to act as 
a ‘‘skid’’ and prevent anything other than minor damage. 
In this connection a Viking which actually was belly-landed 
suffered a minimum of damage, the only components need- 
ing replacement being the airscrews. 

Another noteworthy feature of the Royal aircraft is that 
every scrap of material used in the furnishing and equip- 
ment has been rendered non-inflammable ; hand fire ex- 
tinguishers are fitted on each bulkhead, whilst, as a further 
anti-fire measuré, bag-type and self-sealing fuel and oil 
tanks are employed in substitution for the rigid tanks 
normally used in Vikings. 

On the performance side, the Royal aircraft should be 
little different from standard Vikings except, perhaps, in 
the matter of range, for the crash-proof tanks are of slightly 
reduced capacity as compared with the standard tanks. 
It may be recalled that the maximum continuous speed is 
270 m.p.h. T.A.S. at 10,o00ft, and the recommended 
economical cruising speed 210 m.p.h. T.A.S., at a similar 


Owns to the disruption of our printing schedule by the 
recent fuel crisis, the complete article on the Royal Vikings 
could not appear, as designed, on February 20th ; instead, ‘the 
colour supplement only -was included in our February 13th . 
issue. We.accordingly give here the remainder of our appraisal. 
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© altitude. At the latter speed, the still-air range is 1,000 
"smiles with 6,390 lb of payload. 

© The Viking is particularly suitable for operation in regions 
' where airfields are not in the gigantic junction class. At 
» its normal all-up weight of 34,000 Ib, with a wind velocity 
' of 5 m.p.h., take-off conditions are: unstick in 500 yards 
» and clear 5oft in 850 yards. At a’ landing weight of 
' 31,500 lb the aircraft can be brought to rest from clearing 
| soft in a distance of 850 yards, of which 425 yards is 
| ground run. 

Extreme Quietness 


' People who have flown in the normal standard Vikings 
* will know that these aircraft are extremely quiet, but the 
three passenger Vikings of the King’s Flight are exceptional 
in this quality ; it is no exaggeration to state that these 
aircraft have, in all probability, the lowest cabin noise level 
| ever achieved. Four thicknesses of Fibreglass blanket are 
q applied to the walls and roof, and further to interrupt 
sound transmission the rebates in all door openings are 
fitted with a _ sealing strip 
against which the door closes. 
The bottom edges of the doors 

are similarly treated. 
The doors themselves, and the 
bulkhead partitions, are of 
sandwich construction with two- 


(Left) A. Cdre. E. H. Fielden, 
C.V.0., D.F.C., A.F.C., Captain of the 
King’s Flight, and, during the tour, 
commodore of the King’s aircraft. 
(Below). The King’s Viking, VL. 
246, showing whip aerials for, 
1-to-r, V.H.F., Gee, and D.F. sense. 
Di-poles for receiving Rebecca 
can be seen on each side of the 
nose; whilst the quadrantal 
fairing under the nose shields the 
trailing aerial. Note the inboard 
exhaust tail pipes which contribute 
to the overall quietness. 
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3 Supplementary Details of King’s Flight Vikings : 


Flight Personnel 


ply skins glued to a honeycomb core membrane of Dufay- 
lite impregnated paper. Great strength and rigidity with 
extreme lightness and poor conduction properties make this 
a particularly attractive form of internal structure for air- 
craft. Given adequate insulation to the fuselage walls 
and roof surfaces, and to the cabin floor, further reduction 
of noise level is almost wholly 
dependent upon compartmen- 
ting the fuselage volume, and 
taking steps to prevent sound 
transmission from one com- 
partment to another. In this 
lies the secret of the Royal 
aircrafts’ quietness. 

Artificial lighting, devised 
by Rotax, Ltd., is centred on 
multiple sets of . fluorescent 
mercury-vapour tubes carried 
in the central ridge-trunk of 
the roof, the excellent diffu- 
sion characteristics of this 
form of light unit being fur- 
ther enhanced by ribbed 
Perspex enclosing covers. 
Colour values are not distor- 
ted by the latest form of 
fluorescent lighting, and the 
soft pinkish-white radiance 
does, in fact, make the state- 
rooms appear, if anything, 
more inviting than ever. 

To supplement the main 
source of artificial light, indi- 
vidual reading lights for each 
chair are embodied in the 
shaliow duct running above 
the windows, the fittings also 
incorporating steward - call 
buttons. Adjacent to the 
reading lights are small 
punkah louvres for the ver- 





r 
These silver-sprayed accommodation 
steps are collapsible for stowage in the 
freight hold ; the side valances are 
sprayed neoprene sheet. 
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Floor plan ot the Royal aircraft showing layout of ree tse with enlarged flight deck and commodore’s station opposite 
the galley. 


sonal supply of cool air to each passenger. In flight this 
cool air is supplied through ram heads on the sides of the 
fuselage nose, whence it is fed to the wall ducts and dis. 
charged through the punkah louvres. For ground con- 
ditioning, however, an electrically driven fan-type 
blower supplies the cool air. 

Warm air is derived from exhaust-muff heat exchangers, 
and this is mixed with cold air taken in through ram heads 
in the wing leading edges, the admixture of hot and cold 
air being thermostatically controlled to the requisite tem- 
perature. From the mixing chambers the warm air is 
ducted to the under-shelf space in the bases of the book 
cabinets, whence it is delivered through grilles in the front 
of the plinth or, alternatively, at each end, between the 
chairs and the wall 

Above the bookcases, in the duct carrying the reading 
lights, are fitted illuminating ‘‘ No Smoking ’’ and “ Please 
Fasten Safety Belts’ signs, these being on.the starboard 
side. On the port side, in complementary positions, are 
matched sets of three instruments, each set comprising an 
‘ airspeed indicator, calibrated to register true airspeed under 
I.C.A.N. conditions, and an altimeter, these flanking a 
central clock. 


Equipment and planning of the galley is such as to excite 
the admiration of anyone—whether experienced in culinary 
practices or not. Against the fuselage wall is a sink unit 
complete with draining boards and splash board in polished 
Birmabright with, above it, an electrical control panel for 
galley and other services. At the right of the sink, fixed 
on the bulkhead, are two Thermos bottles for fruit juices, 
etc., and above these is a fid-cupboard for plates and 
saucers. This is duplicated by a similar fixture on the 
partition bounding the left end of the sink unit, and also 


on this partition, over the draining board, is a 24v 1,000-watt' 
G.E.C. electric water heater incorporating a tray insert in. 


the top for rapid boiling. 

On the forward side of the partition is a Coldair re- 
frigerator of 3.23 cu ft capacity with, above, fiddle stowages 
for crockery, etc. In front of the refrigerator is a seat for 
the steward, the seat back being arranged to fold downto 
allow access to the frig. Above the seat is fixed a wall 
cupboard for the stowage of glassware. Cutlery, table- 
ware, etc., are stowed in fitted drawers beneath. the sink 
draining boards, and beneath them, in turn, are Birma- 
bright insulated food containers: The galley is divided 
from the commodore’s station by a full-length curtain. 


| THE KING’S FLIGHT 
Commodore : A. Cdre. E. H. Fielden, C.V.0., D F.C., A.F.C., Capt. of the King’s Flight. 








H.M. THE KING’S AIRCRAFT. VL.246 
Pilot . W/C. E. W. Tacon, D.S.O., D.F.C. and Bar, A.F.C. 
2nd Pilot : F/L. A. J. Lee. 
Navigator : F/L. D. Fowkes. 
Signals . F/L. L. G. A. Reed, D.F.C. and Bar. 





Staff aircraft. VWL.245 
Pilot : F/L. W. E, Welch. 
2nd Pilot : F/L. A. E. Richmond. 
Navigator : F/L. A. P. O’Hara, D.F.C. and Bar, D.F.M. 
Signals : F/L. P. H. McKenna, D.F.M. 


H.M. THE QUEEN’S AIRCRAFT. VL.247 
Pilot : S/L. H. F. Payne, A.F.C. 
2nd Pilot: F/L. P. G. Tilbrook. 
Navigator : F/L. A. Knapper, A.F.C. 
Signals : F/L. D. J. Dartmouth. 





Workshop aircraft. VL.248 
Pilot : F/L. R. J. Harrison. 
2nd Pilot : F/L. E. B. Trubshaw. 
Navigator : F/L. W. E. Boteler, D.F.C. 
Signals : F/L. F. Myers, A.F.M. 





King’s Flight Staff Officers 
The King’s Flight Staff Officers present are : 
S/L. H. Wright, Equipment and Accounts Officer. 
F/L. A. A. Morley, D.F.C., D.F.M., Flight Engineer Leader. 
F/L. G. A. Pearson, Ground Tech. Engineer Officer. 
F/L. L. T. Reid, Adjutant. 


Other Ranks 
in addition to these officers, the following other ranks 
make up the complement : 


Sgt. W. T. Clapperton, Dunbar, Scotland: Wireless 
mechanic. 4 


Sgt. T. E. Shore, Guernsey, C.l. : electrician. 
Sgt. E. Ward, Benson, Oxon : aircraft finisher. 


e 


Sgt. W. P. Jack, Hampstead, London : steward. 


Cpl. N. W. P. Southall, Macclesfield, Cheshire : fitter, 
engines. 


Cpl. D. A. Sealey, Romford, Essex : instrument repairer. 
Cpf. W. J. Brownlee, Hull, Yorks : safety equip. worker. 
L.A/C. N. E. Thorn, .W. Croydon, Surrey: fitter, 


airframe. 

A/C.1.G. F. Edginton, Cheddar, Somerset : flight mech., 
engines. 

A/C.1. A. Edwards, Liverpool, Lancs: flight mech.. 
engines. 


A/C.2. .D. B. Watson, Parkstone, Dorset: aircraft 
movement asst: 


A/C.2. P. Ferguson, Peebles, Scotland : maintenance asst. 
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‘‘Elmer,’’ a development of the British ‘‘ Fido, 


FLIGHT 





»” 


on test at Arcata, California. 


Fido an Expensive but Effective Expedient : A Pioneer’s 
Views : Fog Dispersal Abroad 


HE second reading of-the Air Navigation Bill in the 

House of Commons evoked from Mr. Lindgren, 

Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, an assurance that ‘‘ the door is by no means closed 
to Fido.’’ Being interpreted, this means that the British 
System of fog dispersal is still under consideration as an 
aid to civil flying. Blackbushe should be available for 
development work and ready for next winter, but a Fido 
installation at Heathrow, said Mr. Lindgren, would be 
almost impossible at present unless one runway were closed. 

More general adoption of Fido, of course, is seriously 
prejudiced by the exorbitant cost of operation. Those 
acquainted with American fog-dispersal developments were 
not surprised, therefore, when Mr. Lindgren went on to 
announce that a ‘‘ highly technical’’ delegation has been 
sent to the U.S.A. to investigate urgently the equipment 
available ; the operation of this, he believed, was less costly 
than that of Fido. 

Obviously the cost of installing and operating Fido will 
depend on the size of the airfield to be equipped. The 
following approximate figures have been provided by the 
Air Ministry, at present the only operator in this country; 
and apply to an international airport the size of Heathrow. 
As little wind normally attends fog, costs have been calcu 
lated for a single-direction runway. 


£ 

Installation 500,000 
Operation : — 
For starting (20,000 gal of petrol at 8d- 

od per gal) ee ae cs ws 700 
To continue use until fog is sufficiently 

clear to permit a landing (30,000 gal) .. 1,000 
To continue operating for 1 hour (100,000 

gypsy. 3,500 


Fido is expensive not only in installation and running 
costs but in man-power, and for operating and maintaining 
an installation on the scale considered above a crew of up 
to forty men is necessary. 

Pending the report of our mission to America, it is worth 
while to consider the various systems of fog dispersal now 
proposed or on trial. Regardless of their individual merits 
these are likely to be seriously challenged by improved 


radio and radar aids for blind flying and may, at best, prove 
of value as temporary expedients or as “‘ stand-bys.’’ 

Even in the London region, the occasions on which the 
voracious Fido can be called upon with full benefit are 
infrequent and are, in any case, usually predictable. 
Though it may be comforting to the fog-bound air traveller 
to know that the faithful Fido waits, St. Bernard-like, to 
guide him home, it is debatable if at the moment of landing 
his nerves would be more sorely tried by ambient fog or 
flanking fire. Evidently the cover name .“‘ Hades’’ was 
no haphazard choice for the Manston installation. 

An incidéntal merit of Fido, later discussed, is its value 
as a visual aid, but it is hardly conceivable that some less 
extravagant means could not be devised for producing the 
same luminosity without the necessity of generating fog- 
dispersing heat. 

Fido’s Pedigree 


Certainly Fido in its present form could never be con- 
sidered as a normal bad-weather aid ; this is frankly ad- 
mitted by W/C. John Wooldridge, Aeronautical Adviser to 
the Petroleum Warfare Department during the develop- 
ment of Fido. W/C. Wooldridge, in.outlining for Flight 
the history and operational characteristics of Fido, has truly 
‘cleared the air’’ for those whose minds have been fogged 
by ill-considered pronouncements on this British develop- 
ment. Fido, he writes, was a courageous and far-sighted 
project which, when the war ended, was well on its way 
to producing one of the most startling and effective aids 
to bad-weather landing. Briefly, its story is as follows. 

Heavy losses were being sustained by our aircraft return- 
ing from operations to find their bases covered with rapidly 
forming fog, and scientists were brought together to solve 
the problem of clearing away enough fog foran aircraft to land 
on a runway. They agreed that, given enough heat in a 
limited area, the fog could be cleared in that area. If the 
heated area were arranged in the shape of a runway, then 
fog could undoubtedly be cleared above that ‘‘shape’’ to 
a height of about 2ooft. This meant that a pilot making 
a normal approach on the beam suddenly flew into clear 
atmosphere above his runway just as he was touching down. 
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CLEARING THE AIR 





After further experiment it was decided to shift the 
apparatus downwind so that the pilot found 500 yards of 
his approach cleared, and 500 yards of the runway after 
that. 

Petrol burners were found the best means of generating 
the immense output of heat required to dissipate the fog 
sufficiently. The area to be cleared was, therefore, en- 
closed in a rectangular ‘‘box’’ of burners which cleared 
the fog within the area and then prevented any more fog 
from infiltrating. 

It was found, however, that the abnormal amount of 
heat tended to generate its own wind in otherwise dead- 
calm conditions, causing an unexpected intrusion of moving 
air up and down the runway. Each installation contained 
several miles of piping, all hurriedly welded together, and 
every faulty join caused-dense black smoke to be given 
off, which rather offset the advantages. Early, petrol con- 
sumption was alarmingly high, and there were risks for 
damaged aircraft landing heavily and swinging off the 
runway. 

Eventually, W /C. Wooldridge goes on, the fog brought into 
the ‘‘tunnel’’ by moving air was blocked by extra burners 
which could be lit under certain unfavourable conditions. 
More ‘‘streamlined’’ burners were designed, completely 
sunk into the ground, with only a slot for the flame to 
play through. Over these the most inflammable aircraft 
could be taxied -without causing heart failure. The smoke 
was quickly eliminated, leaving a very clear luminous 
flame, and the devices for rapidly starting up and dowsing 
the apparatus were so perfected that petrol consumption 
was reduced to reasonable limits. 


Subterranean Gear 


To-day the burners can be ‘“‘idled’’ for an unlimited 
time, but can also be turned up to maximum output in a 
few seconds without giving off smoke. The whole terrify- 
ing jumble of ironmongery—pipes, valves, burners, etc.— 
has all been sunk out of sight, leaving nothing on the air- 
field to upset the most ardent ‘‘ swing fan.” 

Fido to-day, claims the Wing Commander, is an 
apparatus. which will efficiently and cleanly clear an area 
above a runway and approach of static or slowly moving 
fog. It is extremely simple. It calls for no instruments 
on the most critical part of the pilot’s landing except his 
eyes (when those fail, the writer observes, we shall have 
to give up flying anyway), and it is a tremendous con- 
tribution to morale, for the simple reason that the 
pilot—and his passengers—knows that he is going to 
see where he hits the ground, a most comforting considera- 
tidn after several hours of flying through dirty weather. 

This brings W/C. Wooldridge to a further advantage 
of Fido. ‘‘I discovered it,”’ he writes, ‘“‘ while making 
practical tests in an Oxford in 1943. The installation was 
never designed to deal with rain or low cloud and it was 
clearly emphasized by the scientists that it would not work 
in conditions of heavy moisture. 

‘‘T found, however, that under such conditions the fierce 
crimson light given off by the burners was visible through 
the dirtiest weather for some distance from the airfield. It 
seemed to be far stronger and more “‘solid’’ than any 
light achieved by electrical means or sodium flares. . It 
even penetrated as much as 1,500ft of cloud, so that it was 
quite possible, when directly overhead at that height, to 
pick up the “‘line’’ of the burners, and thus to orientate 
the gyro and compass and to establish a visual contact 
with the airfield before beginning the approach. After 
that it was easy to make a moderately accurate beam 
approach through the cloud, with the red glow ahead clearly 
giving the location of the airfield before a clear picture of 
the runway came into view. I would also add that this 
“‘ glow ’’ was visible between the cloud layers for distances 
up to twenty miles, much facilitating the homing procedure 
and causing great relief amongst those present.” 
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There follows a verbatim copy of one of W/C. Wool- 
dridge’s reports on tests carried out in November, 1943, 


in an Oxford. This was flown under the worst possible 
conditions for fog clearance, there being heavy moist mist 
with rain cloud drifting above it. 


Pilot’s Report 

‘“*At 1600 hours in November 21st (1943) the test air- 
craft took off from R.A.F. Station Feltwell and set: course 
for R.A.F. Station Downham Market, where a specimen 
landing was to be attempted. 

“*The ground was obscured immediately after take-off and 
the fog bank eventually cleared between 300-400ft. A cloud 
layer was then seen to be lying 300ft above the aircraft and 
there were additional indications of cloud extending in, 
further layers up to 15,o00ft. The windscreen of the aircraft 
was misted over with moisture throughout. 

‘*The aircraft set course for Downham, flying solely on 
instruments, and the Downham beam was picked up success- 
fully shortly after take-off. So bad were general conditions, 
however, that the lighted burners were not sighted until the 
aircraft was flying at 1,500ft across the aerodrome, and they 
first appeared as a considerable diffused red glow. By the 
time we were directly overhead the plan of the burners could 
be seen quite clearly through the intervening mist and low 
cloud. ; 

‘‘Normal beam approach procedure was carried out, wjth 
the aircraft again flying in completely blind conditions until 
it reached a point almost 1,000 yards from the beginning of 
the runway. From that point on, the burners became pro- 
gressively more visible and the pilot was able to ‘‘line up” 
his aircraft by looking out ahead and a satisfactory landing 
was carried out. Loeal met. informed us that the cloud 

‘base was below 1ooft with moderately heavy rain. 

““Conclusions.—Only a moderately accurate blind ap- 
proach was necessary to get the aircraft to within 1,000 yards 
of the runway. - It should be borne in mind that the weather 
conditions were so bad that they could hardly be expected 
to have materialized in a few hours, as would be the case 
in a return from operations. The fog over Downham 
Market had lain for three days and considerable amounts of 
cloud had drifted in above. This cloud was giving a per- 
centage of precipitation which implied that Fido had to deal 
with moisture seventy per cent beyond its capacity. Never- 
theless, it is the considered opinion of the two pilots in the 
aircraft that a medium experienced four-engined pilot (400 
hours) could have landed his. machine safely.’’ : 

“‘T would not advocate,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ the installation 
of Fido at civil airfields for use in every bad-weather land- 
ing. We obviously have equipment which will cope with 
the great majority of unfavourable weather conditions. But 
we always have to bear in mind that fateful unexpected 
occasion when “‘ something goes wrong.’’ When in trouble, 
if the pilot can see what he is aiming af, his mind is imme- 
diately cleared of all other worries. 


Foreign Methods 


American research into the problem of fog dispersal is 
exemplified by equipment developed by the Navy, Army and 
commercial interests which is now on trial at the U.S. Navy 
Landing Aids Experiment Station, at Arcata, California. Of 
immediate interest is ‘‘ Elmer,’’ described as a refinement of 
Fido. The basis of this system is an array of tri-nozzle heads 
which atomize not petrol, but diesel oil, under high pressure. 
These are mounted to produce a “‘trellis’’ of flame. A hot- 
wire system provides quick ignition. The American journal 
Popular Science states that the operating cost per landing is 
only 150 dollars, but the extent of the insta!lation to which this 
figure relates is not indicated. 

U.S.A.A.F. and British observers are further reported to 
have shown interest in the ‘‘ Nofog’’ process developed by 
C. R* Pleasants, a Californian chemist, who has mentioned a 
cost. per landing of only 15 dollars. ‘‘ Nofog’’ is a dehydrat- 
ing method by which powdered carbon mixed with calcium 
chloride or other dehydrant, when scattered into the air causes 
fog to disperse by abruptly altering the degree of humidity. 
Part of the fog is absorbed and the remainder precipitated 
in the form of rain. 

From France M. Jacques Wiser has sent details of his own 
research along similar lines. He mentions the: possibility ‘of 
enclosing calcium chloride and powdered charcoal in a shell 
which also contains an explosive to produce blast effect. This 
would. be burst at a given. height above the ground, scattering 
dehydrating matter above the fog belt and creating a rift. 
There is reason to believe, maintains M. Wiser, that the burst- 
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CLEARING THE AIR 





ing of the projectile’ and the resultant precipitation w6nld 
change the equilibrium of the air and start the dispersal of 
fog from an area much more extensive than that in direct 
contact with the dehydrant substances. 

M. Wiser has also advocated static and dynamic refrigera- 
tion as anti-fog measures. By the former process the minute 
droplets in a state of suspension in the air are condensed. 
No physical medium for the dispersion of fog, he maintains, 
seems better suited than refrigeration. Lowering the tempera- 
ture by some 15 deg. C, indeed, is sufficient to cause. pre- 
cipitation. 
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The dynamic refrigeration system provides for the suction of 
fog around the airfield. It is directed-to chambers ‘where it 
is cooled and water-condensed before being driven by a blower 
on to the-runway. 

America has been investigating the, possibilities. of dispers- 
ing the fog by sound but, experiments having shown that the 
noise of the battery of sirens used produced nausea among 
operating personnel, the U:S. Navy is now trying ultra-sonic 
waves. | It is known that the Ultra-sonic Corporation has 
developed suitable equipment. 

‘‘Curtains of wind’’ and rooft screens of water thrown up 
alongside runways have also been reported, and research is 
under way at Arcata on what is claimed to be the most brilliagt 
airport lighting in the U.S.A., using 5,o00-watt lights on 75ft 
standards. 


MINISTRY OF CIVIL AVIATION ESTIMATES, 1946-47 


N February 11th the House of Commons considered in Committee 
a supplementary estimate for the year 1946-1947. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary for the Ministry of Civif Aviation moved a token 
supplementary vote of £10. The vote arose from the fact that 
whereas there were savings on the original estimate of £2,183,990, 
there had been additional expenditure of £2,184,000, which included 
money for salaries totalling £406,000 in the Ministry and which was 
not covered by the normal Civil Service Department. The second 
item was for £45,000 in connection with meteorological services, and 
arose frem the fact that payment for services provided by the Sudan 
Government for 1944-45 had been delayed and were paid during 
the current year. A payment to the New Zealand Government for 
similar services in the South Pacific was also included. 

Mr. Lindgren said that £810,o0c was needed for deficiency grants 
to B.O.A.C., who had been put to considerable expenditure in 
connection with development work, the expansion of services and 
the opening up of new routes. Payments of £870,000 for B.E.A.C. 
and {£50,000 for B.S.A.A.C,- were also required. These were not 
included in the original estimates because when they were presented 
to the House authority for creating those two Corporations had not 
been given, the Act not having then received the Royal Assent. 
As-in the case of B.O.A.C., these two Corporations had opened up 
new routes and developed their services, and it was for such purposes 
that the grant was needed. The iast item was for £3,000 for the 


Air Transport Advisory Council, which had not yet been set up but 
which the’ Minister hoped would be in operation before the end 
of the financial year. 

The Opposition, led by Mr. Lennox-Boyd, moved a reduction on 
the grounds that whereas the Government were apparently asking 
for a further expenditure of only f10, they were, in fact, asking 
for £2,183,000, a sum which the. House had previously voted for 
the purchase of British aircraft. If there had been an increase 
in the number of aircraft in the Corporations, there would have 
been no complaint, but it was considered to be tragic that we had 
no British aircraft flying the Atlantic to maintain the prestige of 
the country and establish our supremacy in aircraft construction. 
Instead of an increase in the number of aircfaft there had been, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd said, an increase in the number of staff for whom 
the Government were asking a huge increase in salaries. 

There were criticisms throughout the debate on the large deficiency 
grants for the Corporations, and the increasing staff in the Ministry. 
It was said that British aviation was always on the point of doing 
sométhing and requiring assistance from the House, largely. because 
the Government had not been able or willing to leave matters in 
the hands of commercial operators Everyone was entitled to know 
to what extent the deficiency had been increased by Government 
interference and control. 

The supplementary sum of {10 was granted. 


AMBASSADOR PROGRESSES 


The prototype Airspeed AS-57, as these photographs 
show, is coming along very well and should be flying 
before the surnmer from the firm’s airfield at Christ- 
church. Above, right, is Mr. A. E. Hagg, who has 
been responsible for the design. Various interim details 
of special interest were given in an illustrated article 
in Flight of January 30th. Two British Centaurus 
engines are to be fitted. 
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Empire Air Defence 


Past Lessons and Present Problems 


MONG the audience which 
A attended the lunchtime lecture 
on ‘‘Air Defence of the Em- 
pire,’’ given by Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Philip Joubert, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., at the Royal. Empire Society 
on February 19th, were many distin- 
guished R.A.F. officers, including 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir 
Cyril Newall, Air Marshal Sir Arthur 
Coningham, and Air Marshal Sir Ralph 
Sorley. Viscount Stansgate, D.S.O., 
D.F.C., who was in the chair, recalled 
that in the first world war Col. (as he 
then was) Philip Joubert was his com- 
manding officer, so that- he had known 
the lecturer a long time. In outlining 
Sir Philip’s distinguished career Vis- 
count Stansgate mentioned the excel- 
lent broadcasts d#ring the war which, 
however, upset certain highly placed 
people, and Sir Philip suffered the fate 
of Icarus and had his wings melted. 
The lecturer recalled the sad state of 
Empire air defence in 1934 when in this 
country there were some _ seventeen 
biplane-equipped fighter squadrons, a 
rudimentary warning system, the 
Observer Corps, a few A.A. guns and 
searchlights, the whole controlled from:a 
shack at Uxbridge and backed by a small 
bomber force. 

The importance of air power th control 
of undeveloped territories was recognized 
and the Air Staff had emphasized the 
need of adequate air defence and an air 
striking force for the holding of Singa- 

- pore, but progress in implementing ideas 
was slow. 
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The Post Office produced a network 
enabling 72,000 miles of lines to be 
at the disposal of air operations by 1944. 





It needed the threat of Germany to 
produce a change of scene. The defence 
of the home base was of the first im- 
portance and some new method of obtain- 
ing early warning was required. Ade- 
quate communication was also necessary 
and the Post Office produced a network 
enabling 72,000 miles of lines to be at 
the disposal of air operations by 1944. 
By the beginning of the same year the 
radar warning system along our east and 
south coasts was giving good results. 
During the summer of 1939 the Graf 
Zeppelin flew down the North Sea and 
was plotted by radar stations. It was 
noticeable that her course, and the turns 
she made, coincided with the position of 
these stations, indicating that she was 
plotting them and endeavouring to find 
out their purpose. It was not strictly 
true that radar was. an original British 
invention, but we were the first to apply 
it to military uses. 

Reference was made to the develop- 
ment of the Spitfire and Hurricane and 
to the 1935 specifications for four- 
engined bombers, but in 1939 Bomber 
Command -had only twin-engined types. 
The Blenheim had penetrated to India 
but Singapore still had the Vildebeest, 
which ought to have been relegated to a 


museum, and no fighters. Asa result of 
the 1939 Singapore conference the scheme 
of reinforcement from India was deve- 
loped to include Blenheims for use as 
bombers and fighters. When __ the 
Japanese attacked some fighters had been 
provided but the warning system was 
primitive. 

The Dominion air forces were neither 
numerous nor modern. One of their 
greatest contributions was the Empire 


Lecture by 
—Sir Philip Joubert 


Air Training Scheme and the construction 
of thousands of aircraft. 

In 1936 Coastal aircraft were very few 
—mainly biplane flying-boats of indif- 
ferent performance. By the spring, 
1937, several squadrons of useful Ansons 
were available. On the stocks were 
various monoplane flying-boats, of which 
the Sunderland was to prove the most 
successful. ; 

The greatest lack was a proper system 
of co-ordination between the Navy and 
the Royal Air Force. In the combined 
exercise of 1937 the first Area Combined 
Headquarters came into being at Lee-on- 
Solent. 
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Bomber Command casualties during 
the Battle of Britain were heavier than 
those of Fighter Command. 
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The Air Chief Marshal outlined vital 
factors in the Allied victory, mention- 
ing that Bomber Command casualties 
during the Battle of Britain were heavier 
than those of Fighter Command and re- 
calling that, though the Allied Air 
Forces and the Royal Navy had liquid- 





_ ated the submarine threat in 1943, by the 


middle of 1944 this danger was as real as 
ever. U-boats could remain submerged 
for weeks and had a submerged speed of 
at least 18 knots and air search was almost 
defeated. It was only the invasion of 
Europe, the capture of U-boat bases and 
the destruction of many -U-boats by 
Bomber Command that prevented a 
major disaster at sea. In the whole pic- 
ture of Empire defence there was nothing 
more sinister than the prospect’ which 
would face us if the problem of attacking 
such submarines was not solved before 
we engaged in a battle with an enemy 
possessing them. 
On a 1939 evaluation we were now in 
a bad state geographically. The granting 
of independence to India and Burma, 
difficulties in Egypt and Palestine and 
the growth of nationalism in Ceylon 
seemed to militate against an orderly 
plan of defence.. Bases once in our hands 
and in friendly territories we no longer 
controlled. Treaties of mutual assistance 
might emerge but were not signed. For- 
tunately we still administered territories 
capable, thanks to the range of modern 
aircraft, of providing “‘strong points’”’ 
in the defence framework—West and 
East Africa, Ceylon, at present, and 
“Malaya. Irrespective of the use of long- 
range guided missiles the defence of 


these strong points must include sea, land 
and air elements and the sea spaces 
would need air and surface cover. 

Assuming that future bombers would 
approach the speed of sound, interceptors 
might be relatively short-range guided 
missiles. Long range radio-location was 
the: first step towards destroying enemy 
aircraft by this means. 

At this point, the Air Chief Marshal 
once again stressed the need for means of 
destroying the high-speed constantly 
submerged submarine. Airborne radar 
must be improved to permit releasing the 
bomb over the target at the right 
moment and other methods of sub-surface 
detection must be devised. For the sur- 
face forces higher speeds and greatly im- 
proved listening devices and weapons 
were essential. Auxiliary aircraft ‘carriers 
were likely to play an important part. 

In discussing long-range guided 
missiles the lecturer attached very great 
importance to radio counter measures 
and exemplified their development during 
the war. He suggested that guided mis- 
siles would have a minimum of radio 
control in which case our defences would 
be formed accordingly., Pin-point targets 
would cease to be vulnerable and we 
might confine our defences, probably in 
the form of guided missiles, to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. There were other 
measures of political character which 
could be taken to strengthen our defences 
against long-range missiles. 

The main lesson to be learned from the 
last war was that we had got to be very 
much better prepared than we were in 
1939 if we were to have some hope of 
defending ourselves in a future war. The 
alliance of science and the fighting forces 
must be more and more closely knit. 
Other parts of the Empire must now be 
called in to help in re-establishing the 
framework of our defence, which was at 
present somewhat out of alignment. 





U-boats could remain submerged for 

weeks . . . had a submerged speed of 

[8 knots ... air search almost 
defeated. 
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The lecture was followed by a brief 
discussion, during which the main stress 
was laid upon the need for dispersal and, 
by A. Cdre. Ewart, R.A.A.F., for com- 
mon standards in training and tactical 
doctrine throughout the Empire. 

Sir Arthur Coningham regretted the 
fascination of numbers. In the war 
we never dropped tons of bombs; we 
dropped pounds because the figures 
looked so much more impressive. The 
future lay with quality and combined 
operations, but the units should be 
organized as cadres capable of expansion. 
[This, cf course, is a projection of Lord 
Trenchard’s dictum of many years ago 
that a small, well-equipped air force will 
cut through a much larger one less well 
equipped as a knife cuts through butter. 
—Eb.] 

In proposing thanks to the lecturer, 
Sir Cyril Newall recalled that in 1913 
Sir Philip Joubert was the pilot of a 
Bleriot in which he was: the. observer 
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TW@ CIVIL AVIATION DEBATES 
URING February the Air Navigation Bill passed through 
the Committee stage in the House of Lords and was read 

for a second time in tne House of Commons. The Bill was 
necessary to give effect to the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation and the Interim Agreement which were signed at 
Chicago in 1944, and to bring air navigation law in this country 
up to date. The more important aspects of the Bill will be 
reviewed in the next issue of Flight. The civil estimates for 
1946-47, in which the Ministry of Civil Aviation asked for sub- 
stantial sums of money to cover grarits to the Corporations and 
additional administration costs within the Ministry, were also 
discussed, and are referred to briefly on page 195. More details 
of this debate will also be given next week. 


PI.CA.O. MEETINGS 


: es South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting _of 
P.I.C.A.O. began in Melbourne on February 4th and was 
attended by representatives from twenty-three nations. The 
secretary-general.of the meeting .was the Assistant Director- 
General of Civil Aviation in Australia, Capt. E. C. Johnston, 
and it was the fifth regional meeting arranged by P.I.C.A.O. 
to implement uniform standards and recommended practices. 
The previous P.I.C.A.O. regional meetings have covered the 
North Atlantic, Europe-Mediterranean, the Caribbean and the 
Middle East. In addition to considering the application of 
these standards to the South Pacific region, the conference dis- 
cussed the value to civil aviation of those facilities developed 
during the war by the Allied Governments. 

Dr. Edward Warner, president of the Interim Council of 
P.1.C.A.O., attended the conference, and Mr. Drakeford, the 
Australian Minister for Civil Aviation, welcomed the delegates. 

The Air Traffic Control Committee recommended that where 
aeronautical communication channels were available a flight 
plan should be submitted by the pilot for transmission to the 
control officer at the destination airfield. In this scheme 
international aircraft would be required to make contact with 
the appropriate communication station within thirty minutes 
after becoming airborne, and thereafter transmit hourly posi- 
tion reports. English was recommended as the primary lan- 
guage for air traffic control, with the language of the State 
concerned as the secondary. 

In order to establish separation between aircraft operating 


‘in areas of high traffic density, it was decided that all flights 


should. be regarded as being made in instrument flying con- 
ditions, and directions to maintain the separation would be 
given even though it were possible for aircraft captains to 
Maintain separation visually. It was also agreed that the 
South Pacific should be divided into flight information regions, 
each with a traffic control centre with which aircraft would 
be required to maintain two-way communication. | Recom- 
mended centres were Sydney, Brisbane, Auckland, Port 
Moresby, Suva, Manila, Singapore, Guam, Tokyo, Wake, 
Honolulu, Shanghai, Soufabaya, Oakland and Vancouver. A 
system of weather-ships similar to those for the Atlantic region 
was also suggested. 
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ION NEWS 


P.L.C.A.O. and LA.T.A. 
Activities : Air and 
Surface Transport 


Figures Compared 


CROSSING THE BORDER: 
A B.O.A.C. Constellation flying 
from Montreal to New York 
passing over Lake Champlain. 


At a meeting in Montreal, when a multilateral agreement 
defining the rights of member nations in international civil 
air transport was proposed, Sir James Cotton, the British 
delegate, criticized) what he considered to be a trend in 
P.I.C.A.O. to regard civil aviation as something to be dealt 
with separately from other aspects of international affairs. The 
sub-committee was divided by four votes to three on the agree- 
ment of the draft, with Great Britain, the U.S. and China 
in the minority. 


PORTSMOUTH PROTESTS 

HE Government’s decision to reject the Pakenham Com- 
mittee’s first recommendation for a marine base at Lang- 
stone Harbour has caused considerable feeling at Portsmouth. 
The Portsmouth City Council carried practically unanimously, 
at. a recent debate, a motion that the Council would urge 
wholeheartedly the establishment by the Government of an 
Empire air base scheme at Langstone Harbour, and would 
pledge themselves to do all in their power to support the 
scheme. The local branch of the Air. League of the British 
Empire arranged a mass protest meeting on February 25th, 
the speakers at which represented various public bodies of the 
City and surrounding districts. A resolution was made which 

is to be forwarded to the highest authority. 

The resolution stated the meeting’s apprehension at the 
Government’s decision, and confirmed its belief that the Lang- 
stone scheme was advantageous to national prosperity, being 
financially, meteorologically and technically superior to other 
alternatives, including Cliffe. It called upon the Government 
to reconsider the decision and adopt Langstone Harbour as the 
base. The headquarters of the Air League were informed of 
the decision to hold a mass meeting by a similar resolution 
which was passed earlier in the month, and which called upon 
the headquarters to use its utmost endeavour in the attain- 
ment of the object. 


L.A,T.A. ACTIVITIES 


HE I.A.T.A. sub-committee on Aerodromes, Air Routes and 

Ground Aids concluded on February 21st a four-day dis- 
cussion on recommendations to be made to -P.I.C.A.O. for 
higher standards of safety at international airports. Mr. 
Kneisel, chairman of the committee, declared that while air- 
craft and equipment have experieneed.a revolutionary develop- 
ment during the war years, air routes, airports, airways and 
ground aids have not kept pace. The discussion covered 
recommendations on long- and short-range navigational aids, 
landing facilities, airport site planning and layout, design of 
terminal buildings, and runways and their dimensions. The 
committee urged also the quickest action to bring about the 
installation of high intensity lighting at all international air- 
orts. 
. Expressing the I.A.T.A. attitude to safety in terms of a 
doctor’s prescription, Mr. Kneisel said that it was made up of 
one part of adequate runway lengths and clearance, one part 
of high intensity lighting for both day and night operations, 
one part of two-way radio communication, one part of good 
ground traffic and air ttaffic control, and two parts of adequate 
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navigation, approach and landing aids. 

The European Traffic Conference which 
ended on February 8th voted against in- 
creased passenger fares, and resolved to 
attempt a reduction in air freight rates 
in spite of rising costs in operation. The 
conference agreed in principle on a_re- 
vised schedule of fares for the summer 
season, on the grounds that an expan- 
sion of services over the Européan routes 
may be expected. Responsibility for the 
final decision has been delegated to a 
special meeting in Paris on March 11th. 
A further meeting of the Conference, of 
which Mr. J. W. S. Brancker, of B.E.A., 
is chairman, opened in Nice on March 
4th. 

A similar decision was taken earlier in 
the month at the North Atlantic Traffic 
Conference, when it was decided to main- 
tain the present fare rate of 94 cents a 
mile. Mr. Slater, retiring, chairman of 
the Conference and chairman of A.O.A., 
said that the guiding principle of 
1.A.T.A. rate policy was that fares 
should bear a reasonable relationship to 
the actual cost of operation. Virtually : 
all member operators of I.A.T.A. are finding that the increases 
in wages and in the price of materials have made it more 
expensive to provide air services. The present transatlantic 
rate based on a one-way fare between London and New York 
was fixed last June, on a basis of estimated traffic volume 
and costs for the ensuing eight months, but during 1946 the 
actual payload available fell below the estimates, whereas the 
cost of handling payloads is known to have risen. The delay 
in delivery of equipment, the difficulty in obtaining spare 
parts, fluctuations in some currencies, the high commodity 
prices and high wages, and.on the Atlantic route the ground- 
ing of the Constellations all contributed to those conditions. 


INTERESTING COMPARISONS 
IR HAROLD HARTLEY, chairman of British European 
Airways, was the principal guest and speaker at a lun- 
cheon given by the National Union of Manufacturers on 
February 13th. During his speech Sir Harold stressed that the 
main advantages of air over surface transport were speed, 
frequency, flexibility and convenience. In illustrating that 
speed gave a saving in time that became increasingly important 
with the length of journey, or if it crossed water, the following 
interesting comparisons were given: 


Time by Time by 

London to: Surface Travel: Air Travel: 
Paris ...... 7 hr. 50 min. 3 hr. 55 min. 
Prague ..+- 24 days 6 hr. 35 min. 
Stockholm 3% days sea route, tz hr. 24 min. 

3 days Nord Express 
New York .. 4 to 5 days 18 hr. 
BIO ie 5's 14 days 24 hr. 
Australia .. 4 to 5 weeks 23 days 


Higher frequency was more possible with the aircraft as it 
was a much smaller unit than the train or steamship, and he 
pointed out that there were twice as many services to Paris 
by air as by sea, and to New York there were twenty services 
a week by air and only one by sea. In America, where civil 
aviation had developed without hindrance during the war, there 
were hourly, or even half-hourly, services between New York 
and some other cities. 

Several examples of fafes from London were quoted to 
illustrate the cost of travelling by air compared with surface 


transport. 

London to: Surface: Air: 
Paris (return) £13 9s 6d (Golden Arrow) .. {12 12s 
Prague (return) .. £43 13s 10d (Orient Express) {32 8s. 
Stockholm (return) £33 15s 6d (by steamship) .... £43 4s. 
New York (single)... £91 (Queen Mary) ........ £83 


These figures illustrated that there was little difference be- 
tween the first-class surface and air fares on overseas journeys, 
but Sir Harold drew the attention of his listeners to the 
economy in tips, meals and incidental expenses on, for, 
example, a trip across the Atlantic. The Americans, he said, 
had calculated the comparative cost of journeys, including 
the time, of a $10,000 salaried executive working eight hours 
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BACK TO THE BEACHES: Channel Islands Airways operated from the beach at 
St. Aubin’s Bay with DH.86 aircraft until 1937, when Jersey Airport was opened. 
During the recent cold spell ten inches of snow covered the airport, and for three 
days the beach was used again. “ 


a day. Taking this into account with tips and meals, the 
relative costs would be: — 
Miles. Rail. Air, 

New York to San Francisco 2,500 $570 $227 

New York to Miami ....... aes 1,500 $208 $93 

Washington to Pittsburgh .... 200 $61 $15 

On the subject of freight, Sir Harold said that the com- 
parison of cost between air and surface transport .was very 
different, for, while it was agreed that goods were moved by 
air roughly ten tinfes as fast as by sea, the cost was at least 
ten times greater. The opportunities for the carriage of 
freight were, therefore, limited to certain classes for which the 
saving of time was worth the extra cost. 

In conclusion, the speaker pointed out that the three Cor- 
porations between them flew to almost every country in the 
world, and were keenly interested in developing business travel 
and the carriage of freight on the regular routes. The charter 
companies also were readily available to serve special purposes. 
Sir Harold Hartley asked that the manufacturers should keep 
the airlines informed of their special problems so that air 
transport could be of real use to them for the benefit of their 
export trade. e 


PRIVATE FLYING COMMITTEE 


HE Minister of Civil Aviation has now set up the Advisory 
Committee on private flying under the chairmanship of 

Mr. Whitney Straight. The Committee will advise the Minister 
on the development of private flying and gliding. The follow- 
ing have been appointed members of the Committee :— 

F/O. H. Bowden, M.P. 

G/C. D, de B. Clark, C.B.E., representative of Insurance 
interests for the first year. . 

Mrs. A. C. Douglas, British Gliding Association. 

Mr. R. E. Hardingham, Air Registration Board. 

A. Cdre. A. V. Harvey, M.P. 

S/I.. E. Kinghorn, M.P. 

Capt. A, G. Lamplugh, C.B.E., alternate representative of 
Insurance interests for the first year. 

Mr. G. J. Mahony, Association of British Aero Clubs. 

Col. R. L. Preston, C.B.E., Royal Aero Club. 

Mr. F. E. N. St. Barbe, S.B.A.C, i 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. W. K. Andrews, 
Ministry of Civil Aviation, Ariel House, Strand, W.C.z2. 


AUSTER EXPORTS 


Le emesis last year 120 three-seater Auster Autocrats were 
flown over great distances on delivery flights to purchasers 
in all parts of the world, and about a quarter of a million 
miles were covered in slightly over 2,500 flying hours. These 
were in addition to the many Austers which were bought for 
use on the Continent. d 

The Auster has now become the mainstay of flying clubs 
and private flying in Scandinavia, on the Continent, in Egypt, 
Palestine, South Africa, India and Ceylon, while in Tangan- 
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yika and similar places they are being used for carrying mail 
and passengers to link up with the airlines. 

One, of the more notable flights was from this country to 
Bombay, which involved flying over 4,000 miles of desert and 
1,000 miles of sea. At Marble Arch, North Africa, which is 
now completely deserted, a night was spent in the aircraft 
during a storm. In all, sixty-eight hours were flown over a 


* period of twelve days, at an average cruising speed of 95 


m.p.h., which gave a fuel consumption of twenty miles to the 
lion. 
In addition to those Austers which have been flown over- 
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seas, others have been packed in crates and shipped to South 
America, Africa, New Zealand and the Pacific. 

Service stations run by concessionnaires have now been estab- 
lished in twenty-three countries outside England. These pro- 
vide a full range of spare parts for Austers and employ engineers 


for repair work. A long-range tank has been developed, and 
an exhaust silencer, which reduces very considerably the noise 
in the cabin is on the way. It is understood also that skis may 
now be fitted in two or three hours to replace the main wheels, 
if required. A glider-towing gear can be added, and an Auster 
may now be adapted for aerial photography and survey work. 
The Auster Arrow, a new civil type powered by a 75 h.p. Con- 
tinental engine, is now in full production. Another two-seater, 
the J/4, powered by a reconditioned Blackburn Cirrus Minor 
engine, is also in production, and has been designed specifically 
for training purposes, and will be very suitable for clubs. 


BREVITIES 


Hunting Air Travel have transferred their main base for 
charter operations from Luton to Gatwick Airport. As there 
are Customs facilities at Gatwick, passengers will now be saved 
the inconvenience of having to clear at another airport, 

* * * 


The first long-distance passenger flight by a Bristol Way- 
farer was completed on January 9th. The aircraft, which was 
on charter from Skytravel, took off from Filton on December 
14th and flew to Johannesburg and back, completing about 
At Johannesburg demon- 
strations were made from the Rand Flying Club, for the benefit 
of South African aviation and airline officials, prominent 


‘amongst them being Mr. H. C. Viljoen, manager of South 


African Airways, 
* * 

British European Airways wish it to be known that the eight 
Dakotas which were ‘bought for freight purposes only, were 
not new aircraft but were purchased from Service sources. 

* * * 

Mr. Jack Duggan has resigned from Westminster Airways 
to take up an appointment in the Accident Investigation Branch 
of the Ministry of Civil Aviation. A. Cdre. Harvey remains 
as chairman of the company, whilst Mr. A. D, Forster becomes 
commercial manager, Capt. B. A. Powell operations manager, 
and Mr. R. J. Durand traffic manager. The company will 
shortly be transferring its maintenance base from Kenley to 


* 





ALL-BRITISH: The “Stacatruc’’ being demonstrated at 

Heathrow on February 13th to Mr. Lindgren at his own 

request. This aircraft loading truck, marketed by I.T.D. Ltd., 

is powered by a Meadows engine, and the hydraulic gear 
is by Automotive Products. 


Blackbushe, where the accommodation will include a large 
hangar and workshop. 
+ * * 

The Greek Government has granted provisional permission 
for B.O.A.C, to operate an air service between Athens and 
Cairo. The Anglo-Greek agreement of 1945 has also been 
modified to allow B.E.A. to extend the London-Athens service 
to Ankara and Teheran. 

* * * 

The South Pacific Pan American services have been extended 
to Fiji. Negotiations have been completed between the U.K. 
and the U.S.A., and the result is that Fiji is now linked with 
five overseas air routes, two of which are operated by the 
R.N.Z.A.F. with Sunderlands and Dakotas. 

* * * 

Subject to the approval of the M.C.A., the airport for New- 
castle will be at Boldon, County Durham, south of the 
Newcastle-Sunderland road. The airport will be developed to 
accept Continental traffic. 

* + - 

The frequency of the Springbok service operated jointly 
by B.O.A.C, and South African Airways between South Africa 
and the U.K. has been increased to six Yorks a week in each 
direction. The Skymaster now leaves Johannesburg on Thurs- 
days, and London on Sundays, 

* * * 

The Prime Minister of Rhodesia, Sir Geoffrey Huggins, 
accompanied by A.V-M, Sir Charles Meredith, Director of Civil 
Aviation for Rhodesia, visited this country in January, making 
the journey in a Viking of Central African Airways. 


* * * 

The first Seabee brought in parts to this country and 
assembled by Rollason’s at Eastleigh has been bought by a 
French company, and was recently flown over to France. It 
will return to this country to complete re-exportation formali- 
ties. Rollason’s, who are the sole agents, are expecting another 
next month. 

: 7 * * 

American Overseas Airlines are now operating one schedule 
each day direct from New York to Shannon. Gander will not 
be eliminated entirely from A.O.A. schedules, as the remaining 
five per week will land there. 

* * * 

Scandinavian Airlines have started their regular service 
between Norway and South America, calling at Copenhagen, 
Paris, Lisbon, Dakar, Recife, Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
Mar. 7th.—Inst. of Transport (Northern Ireland) ; ‘‘ Air Commerce,” 
D. F. Mcintyre. 
Mar. 8th.—Fair Oaks Flying Club : Dance in Clubhouse. 
Mar. !0th.—Inst. of Transport. Brancker Memorial Lecture : ‘* To-day’s 
Problems of an Airline Operator,’’ J. W. Booth. 


Mar. Iith.—R.Ae.S, Belfast: ‘‘Gas Turbines and Jets,’ J. Hodge, 
A.F.R.Ae.S. 
Mar. !4th.—R.Ae.S. Graduate and Student Section, London : ‘* Develop- 


ment in Propellor Turbine Engines,’’ G. J. C. Davies. 

Mar. 19th.—Royal Aero Club : Annual General Meeting, 6 p.m. 

Mar. 19th.—R.Ae.S. Southampton: ‘High Speed Flight,”” R. Smelt, 
M.A., A.F.R.Ae.S. 

Mar. 19th.—Presentation by Lord Brabazon of the Britannia Trophy to 
G./C. Donaldson. 

Mar. 22nd.—Helecopter Association : 
House Restaurant, Bishopsgate. 

Mar. 27th.—R.Ae.S.--Birmingham : ‘' Historical Survey of the Aeroplane,”’ 
Lord Brabazon of Tara, 7 p.m., Queen’s College, Paradise Street. 

Mar. 27th.—Royal Aeronautical Soc. : “ The War in the Ether’ Air Vice 
Marshal E. B, Addison, C.B., C.B.E. 

April 9th.—R.Ae.S. Southampton: An address by E. F, Relf, C.B.E., 
F.R.S., F.R.Ae.S. 

April '2ch.—British Interplanetary Society: ‘‘ Cosmic Rays,”” Lionel 
Gilbert, A.R.C.S., B.Sc., Science M South Kensing 


Ist Annual Dinner, Pymms Red 
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Percival Programme 


New P50 Medium 
Transport with Leonides 
Engines Announced 





IKE most other companies in almost 
every industry, Percival Aircraft | 
have had to reshuffle their produc- 

tion programme to suit the ever-changing 
position regarding material supplies, 
dates for delivery of components and the 
like. 















Span... sb ix oes, SOR 
Length ... one test «-. 39ft Tin 
Height ... Rad wha se. 4ft 3in 











It was originally planned to get the 
Prentice and Merganser built, tested, and in the air as soon 
as possible. Production of the Prentice has now com- 
menced, and numbers will build up rapidly as the Luton 
factory gets into its stride, and as Blackburn production 
of Prentices starts up at Brough in a few weeks’ time. The 
Merganser should have flown before Christmas, but the 
Paris Show caused some delay and the difficult period 
since then has further upset the schedule. However, 
although the completed prototype Merganser waits upon the 
weather to begin its trials, a further big blow has fallen in 
the form of a serious delay in delivery of Gipsy Queen 51 
engines. No alternative power units exist in this country 
at present, so Merganser production must be held up, pos- 
sibly for as much as ten months. 

In consequence of this delay, a new Percival medium 
transport, similar to but rather larger than the Merganser, 
has been announced. To be known as the P.50, this air- 
craft was originally to have been introduced in the autumn, 
but design work was well advanced and Alvis Leonides 
engines can be made available for it; construction will, 
therefore, start immediately. 

To simplify production and keep costs down, Merganser 
components will be used wherever possible, and the fuse- 
lage in particular will be very similar in construction and 
dimensions. The P.50 was planned for simultaneous pro- 
duction with the Merganser in 1948, and this intention 
will still, if possible, be fulfilled, but whereas the P.50 was 
: to profit from experience of all kinds with its small relation, 
the process will now be reversed. 


New Wing Construction 


With the object of reducing the time taken for design 
—in particular for stressing—on the Merganser, the proto- 
type has been built with a straight-forward, two-spar, 
multi-rib wing. A rather different wing construction was 
to have been introduced on production machines as soon 
as possible. Now, the first example of the lighter, sim- 
plified, single-spar construction will be seen on the proto- 
type P.50. A rather heavier gauge skin will be used 
which, stiffened with spanwise stringers, will be made to 
do more of the work previously given to a second spar 
and close-pitched ribs. 

Externally the P.50 will look very much like a Mer- 
ganser with greater wing span. The increase of ten feet 
results from a wider engine bay, and wider spacing of 
engines to give sufficient clearance for the larger airscrews. 
Good features of the high-wing, nose-wheel Merganser 
layout, such as the roomy cabin with level floor, and large 
doors and windows will, of course, be retained on the P.50. 

From the accompanying g.a. drawing the square-cut 
wing tips and straight leading and trailing edges are 
apparent. The extension of the larger engine nacelles 


behind the trailing edge may also be seen. The Leonides 
engines each develop 505 h.p. for take-off, and are fitted 
with constant speed, feathering and braking airscrews with 
provision for blade de-icing. Four flexible bag tanks placed 
in the wings provide a fuel capacity of 140 gallons. 


For the size of the aircraft, the single main wheels now 
appear rather small, but it will be noticed that twin nose 
wheels are fitted. In contrast to the Merganser fuselage 
of the same main dimensions, the windows are arranged 
rather differently, and the freight compartment on the P.50 
is located behind the cabin, therefore no front fuselage 
door is required. 

Estimated figures for performance suit the requirements 
of an 8/10 passenger feeder-line or charter aircraft, and 
compared with the Merganser the top speed is improved by 
about 25 m.p.h., and cruising speeds by 10 to 15 m.p.h. 
The take-off and initial climb figures are also rather better, 
and the all-up weight of 9,600 Ib is 2,900 Ib greater. Per- 
formance figures and dimensions are given in the table 
below, and on the G.A. drawing. It is hoped that the 
P.50 will fly this summer. 


PERCIVAL P.50 DATA 
Two Alvis L ides 505 h.p. engi 











All-up weight ... «+ 9,600 Ib 
Disposable load ... 3,260 Ib 
Wing Area ‘ -» 365 sq ft 
Wing loading ... --» 26.3 Ibjsq fe 
Power loading... «- 9.5 Ib/h.p. 
Cabin length ... Gee aa $e rhe oe én Re 

» width ... se rae rm wa i --. 5ft 6in 

» height ... pee ava ake ap a «. 6ft 
Luggage compartment ue a ih --» 61.5 cu fe 
Maximum speed at sea level -. 206 m.p.h. 

o »  6,000fc ine Bw hat . 223 m.p.h 
Cruising speed, 50 per cent power, S.L. ... ie «. 164 m.p.h 

sb bee = he 6,000ft oe «-. 170 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed, 70 per cent power, S.L. ... pee --- 183 m.p.h 

= in * ses ope’ ee 195 m.p.h 
Stalling speed (flaps down) ... mrt as 74 m.p.h 
Rate of climb, S.L.... ea wil sen cow «. 1, 120fe{min 

rid »  6,000fc Se ti ‘si aes «» 1,160ft/min 
Service ceiling (approx) oak Fa, sie ase vena it 
Take-off, still air, S.L., to clear 50ft nod Se .-. 500 yd 
Duration at 6,000f¢e ... aK! she Ath: 4.8 hr 
Still-air Range 816 miles 

















LATEST CYCLONE 
Over 1,500 h.p. from ‘a Nine Cylinder Radial 


‘ie just over twenty years of development the power output 
of the Curtiss Wright Cyclone 9 has been increased from 
400 to 1,525 h.p. This new high figure for maximum power 
is produced by the latest.Cyclone 9HE which is announced 
as the successor of the 9HD now found in military aircraft such 
as the Ryan Fireball and in particular in the DC4 transport. 
The new high power figure is attained through the use of water 
injection, or by using 122/145 grade fuel, and the power unit 
is to be fitted in the Curtiss Wright CW3z2 freight aircraft. 

The water injection system is particularly light and com- 
pact and is brought into operation automatically by a manifold 
pressure regulator. A 50:50 water/alcohol mixture is injected 
into the induction system from two small nozzles positioned 
just past the carburettor. 

Like other late models of Cyclone, the 9HE has a forged 
aluminium alloy cylinder head with very deep finning and W- 
type alloy cooling fins clasped tightly around the steel barrel. 
The 9HE must-now be the most powerful 9-cylinder aircraft 
engine and have the highest power to weight ratio so far 
achieved for a radial engine. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor docs not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


CONTROL LOCKING DEVICES 
Already Used on A.W. Types 


* your editorial of Flight of February 6th, 1947, you 
mention the new Handley Page system of control surface 
locking with throttle interconnections. 

You may be interested to learn that a device similar. to this 
was fitted to the Armstrong Whitworth Ensigns of 1938. Opera- 
tion of a lever by the pilot locked the controls hydraulically 
near the surfaces and closed the throttles of the inboard pair 
of engines to approximately one-third open. This prevented 
take-off with the controls locked, but permitted the use of 
the outboard pair of engines for manceuvring. 

I don’t think I am revealing any official secret when I 
mention that a similar device, mechanically operated, is also 
fitted to the A.W. 52, and as this is a twin-engined aircraft, 
both throttles are closed to approximately one-third open, 
which again permits taxying but not take-off. 

F. ELLIOTT. 


ACCIDENTS AND PASSENGERS. 
Gruesome Newsreels 


PPARENTLY the cinema has:now got the ‘‘ Penny Press 

Palpitation’’ bug. A recent newsreel gave statistics of 
airline deaths, saying that most of these occurred in Dakota air- 
craft. Pictures were shown of the Dakota which crashed in 
the Alps, the D.C.3 which crashed on a house near Croydon, 
and the Constellation which crashed near Shannon, and ended 
with the really frightening spectacle of a Dakota going: down in 
a very steep dive and blowing up, presumably at Arnhem. 

It is not so much the actual accidents, but the abnormal 
publicity given to them, that is keeping the public from travel- 
ling by air. It is not until this undeserved publicity is 
minimized that the public will accept air travel as a business 
proposition and cease to regard it as a rather dangerous adven- 
ture. ¢ J. A. POTHECARY. 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 
The Passenger-mile Criterion 


ie Flight’s Correspondence section, issue of January 23rd, 
1947, under the caption ‘‘ Aircraft Accidents, Mileage an 
Important Factor,’’ Mr. J. L. S. Stoneman expresses some 
opinions opposed to my article, ‘‘ Misleading Statistics,’’ which 
was published in Flight of January gth, 1947. 

Mr. Stoneman says: ‘‘ The risk to the passenger incurred 
in using any form of transport is dependent not only on the 
number of journeys undertaken, but also on the length of the 
journeys.”’ 

In rebuttal may I say: then why not use ‘‘the number ot 
journeys undertaken,’’ and/or ‘‘ the length of the journeys,’’ 
as factors in themselves? Why multiply these factors by the 
number of passengers carried? Obviously, the answer is that 
only the fallacious ‘‘ passenger-miles’’ produces numbers suffi- 
ciently large for camouflage purposes, for falsely propagandiz- 
ing ‘‘the safety of aerial travel.’’ 

The fundamental fact that Mr. Stoneman overlooks in 
defending this passenger-mile criterion is that a passenger killed 
at the end of a 1,000-mile flight will be just as permanently 
dead as a passenger killed at the end of a 100-mile flight. In 
other words, the 1,0o00-mile passenger is guaranteed no greater 
safety than the 100-mile passenger who is guaranteed no safety 
at all. Must I remind Mr, Stoneman of the number of avia- 
tion’s catastrophic crashes that have occurred within one or 
two miles of the airport—following the take-off? To my way 
of thinking, this proves the utter irrelevancy of ‘‘ miles flown,”’ 
as any qualified part or factor of any proper criterion of safety. 

Then, with naive inconsistency, Mr. Stoneman continues: 
“In comparing the fatal accident risk between various modes 
of transport, the same basis must obviously be used.”’ 
This statement is in complete-agreement with my contention 
that ‘‘ passengers carried per fatality’’ is the proper, logical, 
and scientific criterion to use, since it is the criterion used by 
every medium of transportation except aviation. Aviation has 
simply not been honest enough to travel along with its com- 
petitors; therefore it concocted a criterion of its own—‘‘ pas- 
senger miles’’—which it continues to use most reprehensibly. 

Mr. Stoneman’s statistical comparison of the relative ‘‘ length 
of journey ’’ of British railways, trams, trolleybuses, and British 


“se 


European Airways aircraft bas no merit in my opinion, for the 
reason that this again employs the factors of:‘‘ distance’’ and 
‘* miles flown,’’ which, I repeat, deserve no place in any evalua- 
tion of a proper criterion of safety for aviation. 

Los Angeles, California. JOSEPH A. BLONDIN. 


DICEING WITH DEATH 
Glamour of the Pilot’s Job 
EADING ‘“‘ Here and There,’’ Flight of January 30th, re- 
lating to the Constellation’s trip across the Atlantic on 

three engines and the fact that the daily Press talk of this as 
a narrow escape from disaster, why always blame the Press ? 

On a number of occasions I have been to lectures by pilots, 
especially test pilots, and this ‘‘ narrow escape business’’ is 
their theme song. Recently I attended a lecture by.a well- 
known test pilot, and the whole evening was mostly spent on 
the hazards of flying, the bits and pieces which are always 
coming off, etc., etc.; in fact, I came away wondering why 
aircraft fly at all. The Press are sometimes given these state- 
ments by pilots, and perhaps at other times they assume that 
the report must be on these lines. 
,, All said and done, a pilot takes up the profession because 
it is a means of earning his living by applying his ability in 
this direction, and therefore the risk is not imposed on him but 
accepted as one associated with the job in the same way as 
miners, transport drivers, chemical workers, and many others 
accept the risk but do not prate about it. The poor technician 
does not pour out in his lectures the risks he is always running 
in having his living taken from him if for some reason he makes 
a bad slip-up through having to make an intelligent guess. 

Let all pilots cut out this ‘‘ hero worship promulgation,’’ or 
the attempt to bolster their reputations by making the job 
appear as a dangerous occupation ; the Press will then react just 
as quickly to the ease with which modern aircraft can be flown 
with an engine out, and not fill their columns with a lot of 
distortions. The pilots themselves will obviously lose some of 
the personal publicity associated with the job, but their reputa- 
tions will be enhanced by selling ‘‘ Air Safety.’’ 

R. REYNOLDS. 

[We would remind our correspondent that it is one of the 
functions of a test pilot to make ‘‘the bits and pieces come 
off.’’ It is only by the ‘‘ narrow escape business ’’ that aircraft 
are ever made safe for all.—Ep.] 


PULSATING JETS FOR HELICOPTERS 
Some Practical Difficulties Outlined 
I WAS glad to note your reference to Pulsating Jets for Heli- 

copters in Flight of February 13th. , 

One of the major problems presented by the pulsating jet 
is that of vibration and, to a somewhat lesser extent, the 
noise level. Full-scale units can cause considerable damage 
to such mundane domestic fittings as windows and green- 
houses. The Cierva Autogiro Company have patents pending 
employing the self-starting properties of the pulsating jet with 
automatic change-over to ram jet for normal working. Inci- 
dentally, the flap valve difficulty presents no real limitation. 

Although the simplicity of propulsive system is attractive, 
the practical difficulties are enormous. Ram jet effect of a 
reasonable order calls for high tip speed and the centrifugal 
load on the rotor blade introduces almost insuperable con- 
structional problems. Introducing the air at or near the 
rotor hub results in considerable pressure loss along the blade 
but it is of interest to note that the centrifugal compression 
of the air is substantially equal to the ram effect and not lost 
as suggested in your article. 

Accommodation of a ram or pulsating jet of reasonable effi- 
ciency also presents great difficulty and should be remote from 
the blade itself. To house the unit within the blade, chord- 
wise, calls for an excrescence that can interfere with the auto- 
rotational properties of the rotor. Very little latitude in this 
respect is available. 

The German Papps effect has possibilities when associated 
with multi-jet or slotted blades. Our investigation is proceed- 
ing but of necessity somewhat slowly on account of the con- 
centration on the large helicopters now under construction 

I trust that the foregoing remarks will be of interest to those 
who are under the impression that propulsive reaction drive for 
helicopters is the answer to the maiden’s prayer. 

C. G. PULLIN, Man. Director, The Cierva Autogiro Co., Ltd. 
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NOCTURNE : A Mosquito 30 night-fighter of No. 54 O.T.U., Leeming, is prepared for an exercise. 





Appointments 


IR VICE-MARSHAL SIR THOMAS 
W.’ ELMHIRST, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.B.E., A.F.C., Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff (Intelligence) since August, 1945, 
has been appointed to the newly created 
post of Chief of Inter-Service Adminis- 
tration in India, with the acting rank of 
Air Marshal. He will be succeeded at 
the Air Ministry by A. Cdre. L. F. 
Pendred, M.B.E., D.F.C., recently 
S.A.S.O., Air Command H.Q., Far East, 
who wilt have the acting rank of Air 


Vice-Marshal A. V-M. F. F. Inglis, 
C.B., C.B.E., will succeed A. Cdre. 
Pendred. 


HE Air Ministry announce :— 

Air Marshal Sir Grahame Donaid, 
K.C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., who has held 
the appointment of Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief, Maintenance Com- 
mand, since October, 1942, will re- 
linquish his post early in April pending 
retirement from the Royal Air Force. 

’ He will be succeeded by Air Vice- 
Marshal Cyril Bertram Cooke, C.B., 
C.B.E., formerly Director-General of 
Setvicing and Maintenance, who will be 
granted the paid acting rank of Air 
Marshal as soon as he assumes command. 
This appointment of Air Vice-Marshal 
Cooke to be A.O.C.-in-C., Maintenance 
Command, is the first occasion on which 
an officer of the Technical Branch has 
been selected for appointment as A.O.C.- 
in-C. That a senior Technical Branch 
Officer should have been given such a 
responsible and significant post illus- 
trates and emphasizes the high status 
now held by this Branch within the 
structure of the Royal Air Force. 


and Announcements 


Awards 


8 Eon King has been graciously pleased 
to approve the following appoint- 
ments ‘in recognition of distinguished 
service during the final stage of the 
operations in South East Asia, terminat- 
ing on November 30th, 1946. 


To be an Additional Member of the 
Military Division of the Third Class, or 
Companions, of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath: A. Cdre. Cecil Alfred 
Stevens, C.B.E., M.C., R.A.F. i 


To be Additional Commanders of the 
Military Division of the Most Excellent 
Order of the British Empire: G/C. 
Robert Sorel-Cameron, A.F.C., R.A.F.; 
Acting G/C. David John Pryor Lee, 
O.B.E., R.A.F. 


To be Additional Officers of the Military 
Division of the Said Most Excellent 
Order: Acting G/C. Hughie Idwal 
Edwards, V.C., D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F. ; 
S/L. Robert Henry Shepherd, 
R.A.F.V.R.; Acting S/L. Arthur Glyn 
Curtis, R.A.F.V.R. 


To be Additional Members of the Mili- 
tary Division of the Said Most Excellent 
Order: Acting F/L. Stanley Herbert 
Bates, R.A.F.; Acting F/L. John Robert 
Terry, R.A.F.V.R.; W/O. Arthur Edgar 
Calvert, R.A.F.; W/O. George Sidney 
Green, R.A.F.; W/O. Robert Leslie 
Lamb, R.A.F. 


The King has been graciously pleased 


to approve the following awards: 
D.F.C. 
W/O. George Charles 
R.A.F.V.R. 


Heighington, 


Royal Air Force and Naval Aviation News 


ey 





British Empire Medal 

F/S. (aow F/O.) Roger Alfred Lach- 
arite, R.C%.F., No. 51 Squadron, 
Bomber Command. 

Sgt. Thomas Albert Atherton, R.A.F. 
Airborne Control Unit., No. 1 (Indian) 
Group, Air Command, Far East. 

Sgt. John Edward Simpson, 
R.A.F.V.R., No. 225 Group. 


Sir Roderic Hill’s Tour 


IR MARSHAL SIR RODERIC HILL, 
Air Council Member for Technical 
Services, left Northolt on February 20 
on a tour of the India and Far East Com- 
mands of the R.A.F. to explain and dis- 
cuss the New Technical Services organ- 
ization of which he was recently ap- 
pointed head. He is using the Mitchell 
in which he ‘flew to Rhodesia last year, 
and will himself pilot the machine during 
a large part of the 20,000-mile journey. 
The tour, which will last between five 
and six weeks, will include Karachi, New 


Delhi (Air Headquarters, India), Cal- 
cutta, Mingaladon, Singapore, Changi 
(Headquarters, Air Command, Far 


East), Hong Kong, and Ceylon. 


R.O.C. Recruiting 


EN and women without previous 
service with the Royal Observer 
Corps may now volunteer to join the 
Corps. This implements the announce- 
ment made last November when recruit- 
ing began that membership, at first 


limited to former members, would later 
be open to others. For details and appli- 
cation forms, volunteers should write to 
the nearest Headquarters of the Corps or 
Royal Observer 


to the Commandant, 
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pores. Bentley Priory, Stanmore, Middle- 


Botw een mid-November, when recruit- 
ing began, and mid- -January, nearly 
10,000 members who indicated at the 
“ stand-down’’ that they would join the 
peacetime Corps, have enrolled. 

The lower age limit for new volunteers 

‘is 16, and the upper age limits are 45 
for Centre service and 50° for Post 
service. 


German Gliders for: AT. 


A* a result of negotiations between 
R.A.F. Reserve Command and glid- 
Sing clubs operated by the British Air 
‘Force of Occupation in Germany,~ a 
number of German-built gliders will soon 


be in use at. A.T.C. Gliding Schools all 


over Britain. 
They include the Grunau II and the 
§.G.38 primary trainer types. 


Casualties 


HE Air Ministry announces that 
those killed when a Halifax aircraft 

of Transport Command crashed’ on 
Grindon Moor, Staffs, on February 13th, 
1947, while attempting to drop supplies 
to snow-bound villages were : — 

Passengers—Mr. David W. Savill, Mr 
Joseph J. Reardon. ~ 

Army—Sgt. W. 
Regiment. 

Crew—S/L. D. McIntyre, R-A.F. 
F/L. E. G. Smith, R.A.F., W/O. C. V. 
Chapman, R.A.F., W/O. R. S. Kearns, 
R.A.F., F/S. K. C. Pettit, R:A.F, 

The next-of-kin have been informed. 


R.A.F. H.Q. Northern Ireland 
oo nearly seven years, Royal Air 

Force Headquarters in Northern Ire- 
land is moving back to its original home 
at Aldergrove, where it was first formed 
in July, 1940. The new address is: 
Headquarters, Royal Air Force, North- 
ern Ireland, Aldergrove, County Antrim. 
(Telephone: Antrim 2202). Telegrams: 
“ Airgenarch, Belfast.’’) 

H.Q. R.A.F.N.I. (then known as H.Q. 
No. 61 Group) was formed at Aldergrove 
but remained for a very short time, mov- 
ing in August,. 1940, to Dunlambert 
Hotel, Fortwilliam Park, Belfast, where 
it was renamed H.Q. R.A.F. Northern 
Ireland, and assumed command status 
under the direct administration of the 
Air Ministry. 

For the fhext two years H.Q. 
R.A.F.N.I. assumed various roles, opera- 
and administrative, with the 

Army in Northern Ireland, Coastal Com- 

mand, Fighter Command and other 

R.A.F. formations operating in Ulster, 

its principal role being to co-ordinate 

the efforts of all R.A.F. units and to 
“look after their local administration in 
various ways. The command occupied, 
and still occupies, a unique position as 
the link between Northern Ireland, its 

people and Government and the R.A.F. 

and Air Ministry. 


A.T.C. News 


A Cadets who apply to become 
R.A.F. aircraft apprentices will in 
future receive the same treatment as 
“*Service’’ candidates if recommended 
by their C.O.s as satisfactory members 

their squadrons. This means that 
they will need to reach only a qualifying 


Sherry, Glider Pilot 
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standard in the various tests, and will 
be interviewed separately from other 
candidates. They will still have to be 
nominated in the usual way and undergo 
the normal entrance examination. 

It is further announced that, with the 
approval of His Majesty the King, the 
Air Ministry have instituted certificates 
for good service for issue to officers, 
warrant officers and cadets of the Air 
Training Corps. These certificates will 
be signed personally by Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Alan Lees, K.C.B., C.B:E., D:S.O., 
A.F.C. (Air Officer - Commanding-in- 
Chief, Reserve Command) who is respon- 
sible for the administration of the Air 
Training Corps. They will be issued 
half-yearly, the first issue being made in 
a few weeks’ time. 


Cairo Air House Closed 


HE closing of the Air House is a 
sign that the withdrawal of the 
R.A.F, from its Middle East Cairo Head- 
quarters is almost complete. . As Air 
Marshal Sir Charles E. H. Medhurst, 
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by the T.U.C. to represent the em- 
ployee side of industry. 

Mr. H. F. Jones, Chief 
Ministry of Labour 
Service. 

A. Cdre. A. C. H. Sharp, D.S.O., AF .C., 
Representing Air Member for Supply 
and Organization. 

A. Cdre. F. Kirk, O.B.E., Representing 
Air Member for Personnel. 

A. Cdre. W: L: Freebody, C.B.E., 
A.F.C., Representing’ Air Member for 
Technical Services. 

Mr. A; E.*Slater, Representing —Per- 
manent-Under-Secretary of State for 
Air. 

Mr.G. A. Roberts, Representing the 
Scientific Adviser to the Air Ministry. 
The Committee's terms of reference 

are: ‘‘To review the. methods of man- 

ning and use of:manpower in the Royal 

Air Force in peacetime, and to recom- 

mend measures for ensuring that fighting 

efficiency is maintained with the Sreatest 
possible economy in manpower.’ 
In pursuing their. enquiries the Com- 


Inspector, 
and National 





PARLEY IN PARIS: A. V-M. R. A. George, C.B.E., M.C. (centre), Air Attaché to 

the British Embassy in Paris, accompanied by W/C. P. J. T. Stephenson, D.F.C., 

Assistant Air Attathé, with the French Minister for Air, M. Maroselli, during their 
visit on February 5th. 


KCB: -GBE., MiGs. Air Cin, 
R.A.F., M.E.D.M.E., and Lady Med- 


hurst leave for their new home at Ismalia 
(a converted A.S.R. launch), the. house 
becomes empty for the first time in 
twenty years. It has been the home of 
such famous C.-in-C.s as Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur Longmore (April, 1940- 
May, 1941), Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Lord Tedder (June, 1941-January, 
1943), Marshal of the Royal Air Force 
Sir Sholto Douglas (January, 1943- 
January, 1944), and Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Keith Park (January, 1944-February, 
1945). 


Manpower Economy Committee 


HE Air Council has appointed a com- 
mittee, to be known as the Man- 
power Economy Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of Air Marshal Sir Norman 
H. Bottomley, K.C.B., C.1I.E., D.S.O., 


A.F.C., the new Inspector-General of the 
R.A.F. The other members of the Com- 
mittee are: — 

Mr. A. A. M. Durrant, C.B.E., Chiet 


Mechanical Engineer of the London 
Passenger Transport Board, represent- 
ing the employers’ side of industry 
Mr. E. W. Bussey, C.B.E., Electrical 
Trades Union, who has been nominated 





mittee will have authority to visiv 
Departments of the Air Ministry Head- 
quarters and units at home and abroad, 
to take evidence, and consult with per- 
sonnel of all ranks. W/C. W. E. Wolsey 
is Secretary. 


Permanent Commissions 


HE following © officers have been 
selected for permanent commissions 
in the R.A.F. 
General Duties Branch 
W/Cs.: E. E. M. Angell; G. B. M. 


Bell> O.B.E.; K. H. Burns, D.S.O., 
D.F.C.; J. H. D. Chapple; H.C. Daish, 
O.B.E.; I. M. Gundry-White, D.F.C.; 


F. J. Howell, D.F.C.; R. B. Langlois, 
DEC.: HR: Larkin AP C.;>. DS. 
Pain, D.F.C:, A.F.C.; K. N. Sayers, 
A.F.C.; A. G. Wilson, D.F.C. 

SiLs.: D. Re Baxter, D.F-C.;'D: B. 
Bretherton, D.F.C.; A, K. Furse; A. B. 
Goldie; D. A. Green, D.S.O., D.F.C.: 


P. O. V. Green; R. P. Harding; A. J. 
Hill; R. A. Jell, D.F.C.; A. G. Lang, 
D.F.C.; E. Lee, D.F.C.; J. D. Lodge; 
PP. W.. lovel,- ORC ASC om 
Millar; S. C, Pritchatd; P. M 
T. W.  Rippingale, D.S.O., D.F.C.; 
G. O. Russell, D.F.C.; C. G. Saunders. 
D.F.C,; D. N. Shepherd, D.F.C.; D. H 


Procter ; 





Sutton; T. H. B. Tayler; C. S. Vos, 
D.F.C.; E. W. Wright, D.F.C., D.F.M. 

F/Ls.: J. P. Britton; H. M. Chin- 
nery; J. E. Connolly; R. Dicker; -K. 
Durbridge, D.F.C., D.F.M.; R. V. F. 
Ellis; P. S. Engelbach; L. B. Foskett; 
G. W. R. Frampton; P. W. Gilpin, 
D.F.C.; A. J. Houston; T. W. A. Hut- 
ton, D.F.C.; B. H. Howard, D.F.C.; 
R. C. Instrell, D.F.C.; L. A. A. Mac- 
killigin; G. A. Mason, D.F.C.; A. J. 
Mott, M.B.E.; A. W. Parlour, D.F.C.; 
J. P. E. Peters; J. F. Pinnington; I. K. 
Salter; A. S. R. Strudwick, D.F.C.; 
K. L. Tebbutt; I. Thomas; D. H. D. 
Tungate; G. H. A. Wellum, D.F.C.; 
T. A. Whiting, D.F.C.; N. H. Wilson; 
R. C. Wood; A. J. Carrington, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. 

F/O.: C. R. Gordon. 


Technical Branch 

W/Cs.: M. D. Day, O.B.E.; L. A. 
Grover; A. G. Peters, E. Swinney; G. 
E. Walker. 

S/Ls.: H. Bentley, M.B.E.; C. E. 
Castle; G. F. Corden; T. L. Davies, 
M.B.E.; A. J. Flake; T. H. Hanson; 
C. W. Kemp; W. Kerswell; A. J. J. Kirk; 
R. F. Nice; L. C. Noon; N. G. O’Brien; 
F. J. O’Connell; W. A. Pendlebury; E. 
W. Pierce; R. J. Robinson, O.B.E.; 
J. G. Rutledge; E. C. Seeley, M.B.E.; 
W.-W. Sharp; A. G. Waterhouse; G. A. 
H. Wright; J. B. Yates. 

F/Ls.:B. Ashdown; A. R. Boardman; 
W. H. Coast; R. V. Crook; D. W. Dens- 
ham; A. E, Foster; H. F. Glover; G. T. 
Hands; A. Hogg; H. J. Hough; R. J. 
A. Jones;: W. -E. -Jones;°-C....J. - H.- 
Meyers; R. Morris; J. L. Nock; J. A. 
Nottage; M. E. Pulvermacher; R. D. 
Roberts; W. M. Smedley; G. W. 
Staples; M. V. Taylor; R. Tillyard; G. 
Toogood; D. A. McF, Walker; R. T. 
Williams. 

F/Os.: D. G. Dunphy; G. G. Fowler; 
R. H. Groves; G. H. King; H. Lloyd; 
F. Macken; A. E. Smith. 


FLIGHT 
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Technical Branch (Armament) 
S/Ls.: C..R. C. Howlett; W. Surtees, 
D.F.C.; D. D. Thompson. 
el eat WW ss eS Rs Ds: 8% 
Lewis; F. W. Proudlove; H. H. 
Wardell. . 


Technical Branch (Engineers) 

W/C€.: R. Hill. 

S/Ls.: W. Goodridge, M.B.E.; W. T. 
Harrington, O.ByE.; P. Macmahon; W. 
J. Sear; S. Williams. 

F/Ls.: F. C. Austin; R. S. Barker; 
W. T. Bussey, B.E.M.; S. C. V. Chis- 
well; I. H, J. Doble; T. J. Holmes; -L. 
O. Hurle, B.E.M.; W. F. Jarvis; N. E. 
C. Maggs; A. W. L. Mahon; D-H. C. 
Nixon; “M.B.E7; HR.” Porter; FF: ¢W. 
Pritchard; T. A. M. Pritchard; J. F. 
Ratcliffe; H. S. Simmonds, L. J. A. 
Theobald, C. S. Thomas; R. N. Wells; 
S. C. White, B.E.M.; R. Woodward. 

F/Os::- T. D.. Bailes; C. H.: Bus- 
bridge; A. E. Cooper; H. Slatter; D. E. 
Wilkinson. 


Technical Branch (Signals) 

W/Cs.: B. F. Blakemoore; 
Stokes. 

S/Ls.:W. H. G. Bench; W. H. A. 
Bourne; W. J. Bourne; J. R. Burges; 
M. H. E. Holmes; J. L. Whitford. 

F/L.: H. C. W. Tomblin. 

F/O.: W. J. Roberts. 


E. Vv. 


Secretarial Branch 
S/Ls.: R. H.. Adams, O.B.E.; N. 
Gibson; M. L. McColm; E. J. Watson; 
H. Whalley; G. H. Wills-Selman. 
F/Ls.: W. S. Lloyd; S. Willcocks. 


Equipment Branch 


S/Ls.: P. P..G. Smith; B. C. Win- 
stone; A. R. G. Woolfrey. 
F/L.: E. I. Lee. 





PRESSING ON WITH A VENGEANCE : S/L P. R. Parker, of Air Ministry Public 
Relations, de-ices his Vengeance dive-bomber before leaving Hendon to accompany 
Dakotas on a supply-drop at snowbound Binbrook. 
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Medical Branch 
W/Cs.: R. D. Bruce, M.B., ChB, 
S. Paul, M.R-CS., L:R.C.P. 
J. N. C. Cooke, M.B., BSI 
F. Mason, ~ 


oF /Es.: 

MLR.G:S: RCPS: 
B.A., M.B., B.Ch. 

Dental Branch 

S/is.; J. 

Sinclair, L.D.S. 


F/Ls.: J. W. Langdon, L.D.S.; K. 7 


A. Stanyon-Jacques, L.D.S. 


Chaplains Branch ; 
Rev. H. W. Langford-Sainsbury, M.A. 


(Church of England); Rev. D. C. Maule- | 


Johnstone, B.A. (Church of England). 


R.A.F. Regiment 
S/L.; V. H. Dean. 
F/L.: G. K. Chapman. 
Aircraft Control Branch ® 
S/Ls.: J. E. Atkins, A.F.C., A.F.M.3 
F. M. Biddulph, A.F.C.; G. C. Brunner, 


A.F.C.; °F; W. Cook, A.F.C.; G. F. 3g 
Duffy, A.F.C.; A. G. W. Gold, A.F.C.; © 
R. C. G. Harman, A.F.C., A.F.M.; Ep ™ 
D. McL. Higham, A.F.C.; C. Holdway, © 


A.F.C.; W. -T. Jeffrey, A.F.C.; Wom 


Jenkins, A.F.C.; A. B. Jones, A.F.C.; 4 
L. C. Lambert, A.F:C., A.F.M.; A. Ja 
Morgan, AF.C., A.F.M.; G. E. Morris; = 
E. C. Oldfield, A.F.C.; J. B. Robertson, © 


M.B.E., D.F.M.; J. Sanderson, D.F.C,; 


F. Wright, D.F.C.; J. Every; J. E. 6. ~ 


Hancock, D.F.C. 

F/Ls.: J. S. Robinson, B.E.M.; H. 
W. Bennett, D.F.C.; C. T. Boxall; T. 
A. Howells, A.F.M-; J. - Shearsmith, 
A.F.C., A.F.M.; F. W. Dewell, A.F.C.; 
D. A. White. 

Catering Branch 

F/L.: J. C. Ripley. 

The great majority of these officers had 
previously been offered extended service 
commissions. 


Reunions ; 
N°: 5 G.T.S. Shobdon Association will 
hold a Dinner and Dance on March 
8th. Details from P. G. West, - 188, 
Streatham, Road, Mitcham, Surrey. 
e * * 

A Radar Reunion Ball has_ been 
arranged by T.R.E., to be held at Mal 
vern Winter Gardens on March 14th 
from 8.30 p.m.-r a.m. Applications to 


Mr. A. J. Wolleter, T.R.E., Great Male © 


vern, Worcs. Accommodation, if re 
quired, is bookable before March 7th. 
* * oe 


A reunion is proposed for all ranks 


of No. 54 (F) Squadron who served — 


with the squadron between 1938 and 
1940. Particulars from C. J. Hendry, 
go, Sinclair Road, South Chingford, 
London, E.4. 

* * * 

London University Air Squadron will 
hold their first post-war annual squad- 
ron dinner at the Connaught Rooms on 
March 24th. Applications for invita- 
tions from ex-members will be welcomed. 
(Being a formal squadron dinner uni- 
forms may be worn by ex-members of 
Services.) 

* * 

It‘is proposed to 
Officers’ Dinner Club for officers who 
served at, or served with squadrons or 
units controlled by, Biggin Hill between 
September 3rd, 1939 and‘-October 31st, 
1940. 


. Lawson, L.D.S.; W. D. 


* 4 
form a Biggin Hill © 


Any serving or retired officer — 


interested should communicate with the — 


Joint Honorary Secretary, W/C. C. 
Osmond, ‘‘ Kambia,’’ 
Andover, Hants. 


a stamped addressed envelope. 


Western Road, © 
Letters should enclose — 














